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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Mr. David W. Mornbeck 

State Superinterideht of Schools 

Maryland State Department of Education 

200 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

Dear Mr. Horhbeck; 



It is with pleasure arid cbhsideraH^ we transmit to you the Report of the Mary- 

land Gommission on School-Based Administration. The recommendations contained in this 
report represent, in the Commission's view, a cdrttiriuirig dppqrturiity for MaryJahd to main- 
tain its leadership position in the development of major school improvement initiatives de- 
signed to enhance the quality of elementary secondary/education for the childreri and youth 
in the state. 

The recommendations of the Commission provide a blueprint for the development of a 
needed set of comprehensive, integrated, and cohesive policies for eriharicirig the effective^ 
ness of school-based ad_^ in the State of Maryland. TheS implementation will re- 

quire concerted cooperative effort by local school systems, the Maryland State Departmerit 
of Education, and the colleges arid uriiyersit^^^ state given the responsibility of 

providing preparahon programs for prospective prind^ 

Vfe liave recommended much more emphasis be given to the educational fei:7C?ers^ dir 
merisipri of the prindpalship in cbntrast to the traditional educational tmnugement role of the 
pnndpal. Consequently, preparation programs and certification requirements need to be 
dramatically altered with a particular emphasis giveri tp the acquisition of a set of clinical 
skills vital to successful school leadership and successful demonstration of those skills prior 
to licensure to practice as a prindpal. School systems need to develop selecUori rn 
identify highly abje candidates, nurture their development, and assure that only the most 
capable are selected: Particular emphasis needs to be given to the identification, develop- 
ment, anri employment of women and riiiridrities in the selection p by school 
systems. After an individual is selected to perform this key leadership role, we need t&give 
much greater prominence to their continuing development and evaluatidri than has be^ 
generally the case in_past practice. The centerpiece of the Commission's recommendatiohs 
on evaluation, ptofessional development and recertification practices is the institution of an 
Individualized Professional beveldpment Plari jointly developed by the practicing principal 
arid the local school system. 

Hie Report^given what we know aboul the pivotal role the prindpal plays iri schdol 
effectiveness, arid, giveri a set df demo^aphics that indicates a need to antidpate consider- 
able turnover in the ranks of the prindpalship in the next four to eight years — represents an 
unmatched ''window of opportunity" that demands fundamental, lorig-terrii chan^ges in the 
way principals are prepared, certified, selected, developed once on the job, and evaluated. 

We stand ready to assist the Department, local school systems, and the state's colleges 
and universities in the impleriieritation of these recoriimendations. 



Sincerely, 




Joseph L. Shilling, Chairman 

Maryland Commission on School-Based Administratidri 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



liltrecittetibh 

In January 1985, State Superihtendent of Schools David W. Hornbeck appointed 
a twenty-member Gommission on School-Based Administration to examine six fac- 
tors that bear on the effectiveness of the principalship: 

• the role and function of the principal 

• preparation programs 

• certification requirements 

• selettion practices 

• prbfessibhal development practices 

• evaluation practices 

This exjpanded focus on the principalship_ is consistent with the growing body 
of research on school effectiveness that has established the pivotal role played by the 
prindpanh the quality of education. The appointment of the Commissibh and the 
broad-based charter it was provided by the State Superintendent is the latest in a 
series of rriajor school improvement initiatives launched in the state during the past 
decade designed to enhance the quality of elementary secondary education. 

Beginning a* the Beginning: 
The Role and Function of the Priiieipalship 

The first task assumed by the Cdmmissiort^as to develop a consensus descrip- 
tion of the role and fUhctibri of the princip^ vrauld serve as the foundation 
upon which all of its subsequent deliberations on preparatioja programs, certifica - 
tion requirements, selection practices, professional development practices, and 
evaluation practices would be based. As might be expected, this proved to be no 
insignificant task. While there is a growing body of literature supporting the thesis 
that one of the most significant factors that determines the quality of the place called 
school is the school principal, substantial debate (and prevailing practices!) sur- 
rounds the issue of what role and function should be performed by that individual 
who occupies the position of school building principal. 

Recommendations 

After considerable discussion, the Commission has adopted a role and function 
statement for the principalship it feels ?s supportable by the research literature on 
effective schools and the research literature on effective principals. The position 
taken by the Commission is that the principal must provide both the educational 
leadership and the managerial direction for the school. 

Educational leadership is defined as the initiation, implementation, and institu- 
tionalization of school-wide change that results in the improvement in student edu- 
cational achievement and opportunity The principal has the primary obligation to 
"make a difference" in the school by providing leadership to faculty parents, and 
students as change and improvement are considered. Educational management, on 
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ffie other hand, is defined as the mamtehahce of the stabHity and security of ah 
organization as it is directed and controlled on its given course. These dimensions of 
leaderihip (change) man^apment (stafeiUtyj re^^^^ priricipalship being 

dynamic and requiring a continuous interplay Between change and stability. 

The Commission believes that the principal ex^cises educational leadership 
and management abilities in a number of functional areas, the six rriost important 
being instructional maintenance and improvement (the most central of all!); profes- 
sional devejopment and services; pupU deveropment an servicesLSchbbl and com- 
muhity relations; administration of facilities and finances; and organizational rela- 
tionships and resppnsibiHties. Mdred^ in the implementation of the prindpars 
role, the major dif ferehees in the role and f uhctibh of the elementary, middle/j uhibr 
high, and high school principals (especially those having to do with the diversity of 
the curriculum^ the spedalization of staffs the nature of the student bod)^ the scope 
of the program, and diversity of publics dealt with) should be appropriately re- 
flected in the way thai the job is designe^^^ : : 

And ff'rther, the Gbmmissibh beHeves that in exerdsihg the cbhsiderable re- 
sponsibilit)' of the position, theprindpal should work in a coUegial manner with the 
schbbrs prbfessibhai team— the teachers. In a collegial climate the staff 

works together to build the philosophy, objectives, policies, and programs of the 
school. The cdUe^al model empowers the staff to make local building dedsibns tb- 
gether. The prihdpal leads, cbbrdihates, supports instruction, and assists staff to 
reach consensus on Important issues. The prindpal's authority, responsibility, and 
accbuntability are exerdsed in such a way that the judgment and commitment of all 
staff members are nurtured and \^lued in dedsioh-makihg. 

Strongs consideration should be given to the role and function statement es- 
poused in this repbrt as Ibeal schbbl systems defiae the rble and responsibility of the 
prindpal and as colleges and universities design prindpal precertification prepara- 
tion programs. The Commission recommends that: 

• the role and functibn pf the prindpat should be to provide lK)th the educa- 
tional leadership and the managerial direction for the schobl. Specifically, the 
prindpal should e>®rdse educational leadership and managerial ability in the 
foUowihg six furictiohal areas: iristructiorial mainteriance and imprbvemeht, 
professional development and services, pupil development and services, 
school and community relation administration of facilities and finance, and 
organizational relationships and responsibilities. 



Preparation Programs 

Cblleges and universities have histbrically played the dominant role in prepara- 
Hoh prbgrams leading toward certificatibh bf prihdpals. In recent years concern 
about the quality and effectiveness of pre-certification programs has been increas- 
ingly voiced by practicing administrators^ college arid university faculty, arid the pbl- 
icy communities. The present debate addresses virtually all aspects of these pro- 
grams. The Commission conceritrated its attention on five fundamental issues: the 
content of ah effective preparation program; the criterion to be used for both pro- 
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gram admission and e)dt the appropriate program differentia tipri> if any, 

among the elementarj^ middle/junior, and high school pnndpalship; meaningful 
i^ys to effect needejd coUaboratJbri^ colleges and universities and the prime 

recipients of graduates of their programs, the local school districts; and the aceessi- 
Bility of program sites to local districts. 



Reeommendutibns 

The Cpmmissidn's proposals for strengthening pre-certification preparation 
pivograms are cohtaihed in a number of recommendations that address the major 
dimensions of the issues cited above. Regarding student reeruitmeht and admis- 
sion, the Cdmrrus that more systematic and sustained collabora- 
tive efforts be launched to encourage promising candidates to pursue careers in 
school administration, and that special attention be given to the development of re- 
cruittneht strate^^^^ at rninority group members and women. Colle^^ and 
university admission standards should assure tliat only candidates possessing the 
highest intellectual abilities and aptitude for the principalship are admitted. The Use 
of pre-admission diagnostic skill exercises and their results will not only help 
achieve these objectives but caivalsb aid in program planning for those who are 
granted admission. Another admission recommendation that wiU do much to en- 
hance the quality of preparation programs calls for requiring that a candidate for 
admissipn already possess^ or be eligible to hold, an advanced professional <:ertifi- 
cate (APe), or its equivalent for out-of-state candidates, directly related to his/her 
area of teaching specializadon. This recbmmehdatioh is aimed at promoting a more 
concentrated program of studies in a reasonable period of time. The finalrecbm- 
mendation related to student recruitment and adjriissibri urges that colleges and 
universities, aided by local systems and the state education agency, promote valu- 
able full-time study opportunities for promising candidates. The near exclusive use 
of part-time study, protracted over several years, is viewed to be a major constraint in 
the prbfessibn. 

The accessibility of approved programs is also viev\^d as a major handicap for 
students residingin the Eastern Shore counties: The Commission recommends that 
the Maryland State Board for Higher Education accelerate its cUrrem effor to pro- 
mote the establishment of a program that would serve that large geographic region 
of thestate. 

The content of preparation programs is the fbcUs of a number of the most critical 
of the Commission recbmmendations Ta^^ together, the recommendations call fbr 
sweeping in the training of principals prior to initial certificatibn. The Gbm- 

mission recommends that: 

• the program be thirty-six (36) graduate semester hours in length, three (3) of 
which to be in the forni of numerous on-site practica, and three (3) tb be in the 
form of a ten-week, fuU-time, non-paid, on-site internship with a carefully 
selected prindpaTand jointly and supervised by the college or uni- 
versity and local school system; 

• prominence in the prograrn should be given tb the acquisition of conceptual 
knowledge arid clinical sldlls in a lar^ number of areas judged to be neces- 
sary to perform effectively the educational leadership and management di- 
mensions of the six major functions of the prindpalship; 
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• in addition to the general acadeitlic cor^^ the program of studies should in- 
dude spedalizedaeademic and clinical dimensions that reflect the demonstra- 
Ble differences in the context in which elementary, middle/juhidr, i-r d high 
school prindpals must 

• the program should include the acquisition olf cognitive kndwledg^^ the ma- 
jor methodologies appropriate for the study of education, develop ah aBili ty to 
readjihd_assess Ihe research literature^^^and provide the student with skills to 
design and complete a research prpject; and 

• the candidate must demoiistrate competencies in the clinical skill areas as one 
of the requirements for completion of the program. 

Methods of instruction used by faculty of colleges and universities in the de- 
velopment of both the conceptual and clinical skills rec^^ should move 
away f rom the almost exclusive use of the didactic approach in a classroom setting if 
meaningful experiences are to be provided. The state's colleges and^^u are 
aiso urged to establish a mechanism for the joint development and sharing of in- 
structibnal materials and joint use of promising technology for enriching the iri- 
strucHonal features of their prdgrams^^ 

All of the local school systems in the state as well as the state's colleges and 
universities have a vital stake in improving the quality of the cbnteht of principal 
preparation pfdgrams. This shared mission is reedghized by the Gommissioh in still 
andther recomrhehdatioh urging meaningful collaboration between the two groups 
in the planning and development of programs, espedally the proposed expansion 
and enrichment of cUnical ex^^ 

The recommendations of the Commission for imprbvements in t^^ quality of 
precertification prepafation for principa^^^^ require ah infusion of new monies to 
sugjbrt instituti prograixis. This fact is r^erognized by the Commis- 

sion in its recommendation that the Maryland State Board for Higher Education seek 
changes in e^s^^^ colleges and universities for 

program support and adopt an allocation system that more adequately supports 
higher cost? assQciated with graduate prof essibh particularly those 

haviiig a strong elinieal component as is true of the one recommended here. 

The final two Commission recommendatibns fbr strengthening preparation 
programs offered by^cb^eg universities Focuses on ways to improve the^val- 
uahon of the programs. On the one hand, the Commission fecbmntehds that MSDE 
reassess its current program approval s the end of making the stan- 

dards cohsisterit with all recommendations of the Commission for strengthening the 
quality of preparation programs. In addition to this pfopbsed vastly improved exter- 
nal review prbcess> th^ Commission also III ges eoHeges and uhiversities to enhance 
their internal review practices by ehgrging in pteriodic cdmpreher /ve self-e^^^^ 
tions. In this effort, spedal prormnence given to securing program ef- 

fectiveness data from both currently enrolled students and recent graduates, and 
from local school system personnel knowledgeable about the performance of recent 
graduates. 

LertijBcatiDn Requirements 

The certification of principals is the major process by which the pubKc and the 
profession are assured that individuals entering the prindpalship have the prepara- 
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;"^^^sMry fdrsuccessfdl performance. As is true of ail pthef dimerisidns of the 
work of tfie Commission, substantial debate in this state and elsevvFiere currently 
surrounds certification requirements: The fundamental issues considered by the 
Commission Focused on three themes: the adequacj' of existirig criteria used for cer- 
tification; the number of ways that ah individual can satisfy certification require- 
ments; and the types of certificates that should be issued and the duration period of 
the certificate(s). 

Recommenddtibns 

The Commission developed seven rev mmendatiohs cohcerhihg these basic is- 
sues. The criteria to be used for initial certification and the number of ways ah indi- 
vidual can satisfy these requirements are the focus of four of the recommendations. 
Changes in the criteria proposed by the Commission are that: 

• applicants should have five years of successful teaching experience at the ap- 
propriate level; 

• for graduates of a Mafyla.nd-accredited college or university only those who 
Cqmplete an approved program for school-based administratipn should be eli- 
gible, and must, in addition, successfully complete an MSDE assessment ex- 
ercise designed to assure that a candidate demonstrates clinical skills in ten 
central skill areas judged to be prerequisites for successful school-based ad- 
ministrators; and 

• graduates of an approved program for school-based administratipn offered by 
an accredited college or university dutside the state must submit a compre- 
hensive case file of their graduate work For review and approval by an MSDE 
review panel; individuals with less than three years experience as a principal 
must also successfully complete an MSDE assessment exercise. 

These changes in the criteria and ways th^t^an individual can achieve initial 
certification are in^nded to promote the development of preparation programs that 
are sequential, cumulative, and focused, as they must be if the goal of a meaningful 
training program is to be realized. The proposed elimination of the current credit 
Count dptio^ for certification stands as concrete evidence that the profession and the 
state are committed to the notion that there is indeed a body of knowledge and a set 
of carefully prescribed experiences that are essential for the effective training of 
those who wish to be licensed as principals in this state. The recommehded demon- 
stration of proficiency in selected skill areas stands as ah important check on the 
qual^y of prdgrams offered by colleges and universities and represents a form of 
program accountability heretofore absent. 

The Commission lecommehds the continuation of the current practice of dif- 
^rehtiation between an elementary middle/junior, or high school principal's certifi- 
cate. And, the Commission believes that it is in the public interest to discontinue 
current practice which virtually amounts to life-long certification. The heed to coh- 
tihuously keep abreast of the latest research and state-of-the-art practice in school- 
based administration is obvious. The recertificatioh proress proposed by the 
Commission wiH give added weight to the importance of systematically planning for 
needed career-long training for the principalship and, in addition, will provide 
meaningful direction for principal evaluation practices used by a local school 
system. 
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Seleettdii Praetiees 



The selection of seHodl principals has Historically been the sole respbhsibility of 
local school systems and is clearly among the most critical decisions that a school 
district must make. In the yievv of the Comniissiori, four fuhdamental questions em- 
brace the basic issues that ought to be addressed in considering principal selection 
practices: what processes should be used? what criteria should be used? what ele- 
ments of fairness, access, and equity should be a part of the selection process? and 
should there be a level cf state involvement in the selection practices used by local 
systems? 

RecotnnienAatiom 

The Commission believes that the selection of principals should remain the re- 
sponsibility of local school systems. However, improvements in existing practices 
must be made. The centerpiece of the Gommission^ recommendations for achieving 
this goal is the recommended use of a tnree-step model that includes comprehensive 
pre-screening, screem^ 

The proposed model is designed to improve a system% ability to identify the 
best possible person for a position, promote the development of job descriptions 
thst are related to actual job requirements for the pbb:Hon> promote the use of spe- 
cific selection criteria,^^ and facilitate fairness and equal access in the selection process 
for all qualified indi^^^^ 

Local systems are also urged to engage in ebhtinual evaluation of their selection 
practices, partictilariy with regard to the impact of their activities on the selection of 
minority group merribers and women, 

The conduct of periodic supply and demand studies in the state should also 
benefit local school sy^ in their selection .activities. This effort should be a joint 
enterprise of local school districts, eoHeges and universities (who can also use the 
results in program planning), and MSDE. 

In addition, the Commission recognizes the impbrtan^^^ bf adequate Mlarios for 
the recruitment of high quality individuals to the principalship It is recommended 
that beginning arid career salaries of principals be professionally cpmpetitive and 
market sensitive. The use of a twelve-month eoritraet, argued for elsewhere in the 
report as an important facilitator for the establishment uf meaningful principal pro- 
fessional development; would also contribute to the goal of making the principal- 
ship an attractive career. 



Professional Development Practices 

Professional development once principals are on the job is essential for both the 
principal and the school system. In examiriirig prbfessibrial de^ rieeds of 

principals, the Commission focused on four major issues: the planning and delivery 
of prbfessibrial des^lbpnie^^^ pfdgrams; prgariizational commitment for professiprial 
development; funding for professibnal development; and collaborative relationships 
among the major professional development providers in the state — local school sys- 
tems, colleges and universities, and the MSDE. 

u 
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Recummendations 

The Gommission offers five cdmprehehsive fecommehdations for strengthen- 
ing professional development practices in the state. One of the maj of thrusts of the 
fecomiTieridatibns in this cluster is the call for the adoption by local school systems, 
the MSDE, and colleges and universities of a policy commitment, and a parallel fiscal 
commitment, for the development of a cpmprehensive program of staff develop- 
ment. Especially critical here is the commitment of: 

• local systems to provide time and resources for professional development, in- 
cluding the use of twelve-month contracts for principals; 

• local systems and the MSDE to develop more effective furiding strategies to 
adequately finance professional development activities, particularly the allo- 
cation of an additional per centage of the current expense formula for this pur- 
pose and airi increase in the funding of state-supported professional develop- 
ment activities; and 

• public colleges and universities to reevaluate their credit count driven budget 
process to include public service activities of faculty of the institutions. 

_Other recommendations are that each local school system should have the re- 
sponsibility and the autonomy for designing and administering its own professional 
development program that addresses district needs and that the professional devel- 
opment activities of the MSDE should address state-wide concerns and be planned 
in coUabdratidn with local Systems. 

Another centerpiece of the Gommissioh^s recommendation is the call for linking 
the administrative evaluation process used by local school systems to the develbp- 
Itierit of an individualized proifessibnal development plan (IPDP) for principals. A 
linkage of this type and the further recommended use of the successful completion 
of IPDPs as a pferequisite for the recertificatipn of a principal would provide addi- 
tional meaningful directibh and focus to professional development activities. 

The final recommendation offered by the Gommission is that the reward systeitt 
used by colleges arid universities must be such that it provide incentives for the full 
participation of faculty in professional development activities sponsored by local 
systems, the MSDE, or by the institutions themselves. 

Evaluatidh Practices 

The continuing search for procedures that provide for the meaningful perfor- 
mance appraisal of principals is a priority bf the highest order. Failure tb establish a 
systematic plan that will provide answers to how well those who have the responsi- 
bility of providing leadership at the school building level are doing in discharging 
their respbrisibUities will seribiisly uridermirie all other efforts to strengthen the 
principalship addressed elsewhere in this report. 

As is to be expected, the issue bf the evaluatipn bf priricipals forces corisidera- 
tiori bf a large number of questions, many of which have embedded in them differ- 
ing value judgments as well as varying viewpoints on how best to approach this task 
once agreement is reached bri the fiiridamerital purpose of performance appraisal. 
!n the view of the Commission, five over-arching questions embrace the basic issues 
that ought to be addressed in considering evaluation practices: What should be the 



purpose or purposes of the evaluation? What should be the focus of the evaluation? 
What shduld be the conditions of the evaluation? Who should evaluate the principal? 
What should be the role of the state in this activity? 

Recommmdations 

The Gomrmssion developed a number of recommertdations cdnceining these 
basic issues. With regard to the prganizatidnal responsibility issue> the .Gommission 
believes that the long-standing tradition in this state of local control over all aspects 
of the evaluation of principals is the ittdst effective system and should be retained. 
Cbncernihg the purposes of evaluation, the Gommission holds the view that evalaa- 
fioh practices should achieve three overriding objectives: they should improye the 
perfdfmance of the indiyidyah while simultaheousl^ bringing about improvements 
in the school building, and subsequehtlj^ the school system. 

A number of the recommendations deal with prdcedures to be used that are 
cbhsistent with the three-fold purposes of the evaluation argued for by the Gommis- 
sion. lathe First instance, it is recommended that six common components be in- 
corporated in all evaluatidns;:(l) an initial systematic re\ae_w of the role and function 
of the individual; (2) the establishment of performance standards; (3) a comprehen- 
sive review of progress; (4) an assessment of achievement; (5) a review of results; and 
(6) the development of an indivJdualized professional development plan (IPDP) for 
each evaluatee. However, it is also argued that in the implementation of these six 
common components, disti^nctidns in role and functibn of elementary, middle/ 
junior high; and senior high school principals should be appropriately reflected. 

Other procedural recommendations that are designed td promote the three-fold 
purposes of evaluations are that: 

• formal evaluations for b newly appointed principals and those in the first 
year of a reassignment should be conducted at the end of the first year, and at 
tvt^-year intervals thereafter; 

• the prime respohsibility for the evaluation should be assigned to ah individual 
or individuals in regular contact with the evaluatee and that great care must be 
exercised in estabUshin^ number of principals assigned to one evaluator; 

• supporting dSa to be used in the evaluation should be established by the eval- 
uator and evaluatee at the commencement of the prdre 

constructed individualized written self-evaluations should be included; 

• the processes and practices used by the principal in monitoring student and 
faculty perfdrmahce data arid the way in which these data are used to achieve 
school system goals should be included in the scope of the evaluation; 

• local systems should commit resdurces fdr the periodic and systematic trairi- 
Lng in personnel appraisal for all evaluators; and 

• all procedures of the evaluation process be subjected to periodic assessment 
arid that priricipals be deeply erigaged iri these activities. 

The final series of recdmrnertdatidris cerite^^ the instru- 

ments used in the evaluation. Because of its necessary cehtrality to the entire evalua- 
tion process, great care should be exercised to ensure that the evaluatidri iristrurherit 
used is^highly compatible with the stated purposes of the evaluation. Moreover, it is 
recornm(}nded that the six major functions of the principalship, particularly the cen- 
tral responsibiPty for instructional rpaintenance arid improvement, be used as the 
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buflding Blocks for the constfuctipn of the iristrumeht. And, m5st Importantiy, it is 
^•"f^^^ P^*"^'^'^^"^^ criteria should Be used to measure the tjbjectives of the 
evaluatioh. However, the performance criteria and indeed the entire instrument 
should be designed to ensure that meaningful differentiation of levels of perfor- 
mance is possible. 



Implications of the Recommehdatiohs 

implementation of the recommendations has implications for the major state 
and local agencies and organizations for whom the recommendations are directed. 
The Eommission has established what it perceives to be the nature of the impli- 
cations (program character, regulatory character, and financial character) of each of 
Its recommendatiohs For either local school systems, colleges and universities, the 
Maryland State Department of Education, or for the Maryland State Board for 
Higher Education, 

The vast majority of the recommendatidrts hayeimplieattohs of a program char- 
acter, thus requiring only modifications in existing practices. Some have implica- 
tions of a regulatory nature and reference to the mpdifications of this type that 
would Be requireil are identified. A number of the recommendations have signifi^ 
cant implications of a financial character. However, because Implernentation strat- 
egies and schedules cannot be fully anticipated, estimates of the fiscal costs of the 
recommendations would be premature and, therefore, are not included. 
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SECTION ONE 
Introdueiion to the Report 



For mdfe than a de^^^ the current national iW^^ 

form, Maryland has been engaged in a series of major school improvement irtitia- 
tives designed to enhance the quality of elementary/secondary education for the 
children and youth in the stated twerity-four local school districts. In 1976, the first of 
these efforts occurred when Project Basic was launched establishing a set of learning 
requirements for all students in the state in the areas of readin 
irig, and citizenship. As a graduation requirement, students must how demonstrate 
competency by passing examinations in these four areas. 

In a related initiative, the State Departme^^^^ in 1979 to de- 

velop curricuiar frameworks in social studies, science, language arts, mathematics, 
foreign language, physical educatipn, and fin 

In 1981, the State Board of Education appbintmeht of a statewide Gommissioh on 
Quality Teaching centered attention on that critical issue. 

In 1982> with the develop merit of Project Basic hearing compfletiori^ the design of 
curricular frameworks well under way; and quality teaching Being addressed, the 
State Board of Education initiated still another major probe: an examination of the 
substance and structure of secondary education. This activity v^as assigned to a 
twenty-member Commission on Secondary Education. Their final report is pres- 
ently undvr cdhsideration by_ the Mary land State Board of Educatibh . 

The latest activity in the broad-based approach Maryland has used over the past 
decade to improve the ef f ec tiwness of its schools was the appointment by the: State 
Superintehdent, in January 1985> of a twenty-member Commission on School-Based 
Administration. This new focus on the principalship is consistent v ith the growing 
body of literature on school effectiyehess that has established the pivotal role played 
by the principal in the quality of education. 



in 



Charge to tfie Commissidn 

The State Superintendent presented his charge to the Commissidn at its orien- 
tation meeting held in January 1985. The full text of the charge is presented in 
Figure 1.1. 



^ _ .FIGURE LI z z 
CHARC3E TOItHE COMWISSIONOltSCHOOL-BASED ADMINISTRATION FROM 
DAVID W. HORNBECK, SWE SUPERINTENDENT OF SeHOOLS 



The Maryland Gbrnmissi^ mSchTOl-Based^^ Is established as a cdljabdra- 

five effort ambhgtocal schbd^^^^^^^ Maryland State bepartment of Educa 

tfei^^od Maryland OTilege universities which offer preparation programs for school-based 
leadership pensonnel. Its purpose is to improve the effectiveness of schobl-b^ed leadership in 
ttiis state. Wte enter upon this effort because of bur beWeh supported research and numerous 
professional studies, that the schbol-basaj admihistrator, particularly the school principal, is 
the rnpst impprtant factor in d 

The parties that (X)mjDi:ise the Btomrnisston have discrete responsibiilties for the prepara- 
tibri, de\«ibpmeht^ cartifi^^^ of school-based administrators, but 

the IntegrS^ attqrt of all is essential to the maintenance and improvement of the quality of 
schbbJing provided the children and youth of Maryland. 

^ z is charged to examine the folldwihg six aspects of schbbl-based admin- 

istration and, as it concludes to be appropriate, make recbmmendations for change: 

• The role and function of school-based leadership persphhel 

• Preparation programs offered ty colleges arid uriiversities 

• Ceiliflcatlcri progra^^ iri use ty the Maryland State Department of Education 

• Selectidn practices used by local schbbi districts 

• Prdfessibrlal deveJbjDrrie^ school systems, the State Depart- 
rherit of Educ^im^^hd MlJeges and^^^^ 

• Evaluatibn practices used by local school districts 

: : The ODmmissibri is charged, additibjiSli^w^^ and counsel for the estab- 

lishmerit, deN^lopfTieiii, aricLr^^^ astatewide regional assessment center pro- 

gram foLS^ftaol-b^edJea^^^^^ a Flesearch and Developmerit Laboratory for 

SchooUBased Administration at the University of Maryland which will suppbrt the assessment 
center activity and investigate other substantive issues dealirig with schbbl-based leadership 
which the Commission identifies, In fulfilling this charge, the Cbrnrhissibn wlU serva^ the Pol- 
icy Adyispry&Dard for both activities. I use the teriTi PSfc/iSdWsc^y^e^^^ recog- 
nizing that participatirig colleges arid universities, locai ^hboJsysterns, and the Maryland State 
pepartmerit of Educatiori are e^h gb^xhed by their o^^^ administration and boards and^ at 
appropriate r7ibmerits, y^^^^ the consent of those individuals or grbu|)S. 

The spirit j«e s^^ unified and collaborative effort toward signiffcarit suppbrt for school- 
based leaders tq^ ali the parlies represented on this Cdmmissidri . 

It is our vision that the dynamic interplay between the six aspects of schbbl-b^d admin- 
istration outlined |n the firet ♦o ttle Commission and theassessrneht center and research 
laboratory concept can result liffcarit improvernentTn the way we prepare, certify, select, 
develop, and evaluate priricip? i other school-based leaders. 
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: The cMr^e include^^ six major asp^te^_k:hc*bl-^^ (1) the 

role and function of tfie principal, (2) preparation programs, (3) certification re- 
quirements, (4) selection practices, {5) prpfess^^^ practices, arid 
(6)_evaltiatibri practices. A scKerhnic diagrarii of the existing discrete and shared re- 
sponsibilities among local school systems, colleges and universities, and the State 
Department of Education for these aspects is shown in Figure 1.2. 

FIGURE 1.2 ~ 

EXISTING C)RGA^NII2»J RESTONSiBUTT TO OF THE MAJOR 
COMPONENTS IMPACTING ON EFFECTIVE SCHOOL-BASED ADMINiSTRATIDN 



Major Component 



Role and 
Function 



Preparation 
Programs 



Certificatibh 
Requirements 



Sejection 
Practices 



Colleges and 
Universities 

Ddllaborative 
involvement 



State 
Education 
Agency 

collaborative 
involvement 



shared 
responsibility 



Professional Peveldpmeht 
Practices 



collaborative 
involvement 



exclusive 
responsibility 



Gollabbrative 
involvement 



Evaluation 
Practices 



Local 
School 
Districts 

primary 
responsibility 



excrusive 
responsibility 

primary 
responsibility 

exclusive 
responsibility 



The Commission membership represents all the major parties who have a stake 
in the range of tcpics identified charge. Included were representatives from 
local school districts (superintendents of schools, building principals, a classroom 
teacher, and members of boards of education), colleges and universities, and the 
state education agency. 

From the very beginning, the Comrnission viewed its mandate as consisting of 
three prijnary objectives that, because of their interrelatiohship>s, were approached 
in tandem: 

• Objective 1: establishing a rationale for improving the effectiveness of the 

principal; 

• Objective 2: strengthening the pool of potential candidates for the principal- 

ship; and 

• Objective 3: enhancing the effectiveness of existing principals. 
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AlthbUgH^^ fdcusirig attention on the principalship, the Gbmmi&sibri feeis 
strongly that much of its rationale for supporting the recbiriirie^ that follow 

has relevance for bther school-based administrators, specifically assistant/vice prin^ 
cipals. TlieCbmmission views the assistant/ylce prindpalship as the prominent po- 
sition for introducing candidates tb the broader realities of the school principalship. 
Mbrebver, the assisiant/vice prihcipalsfiip is a common positibn in the career path of 
most potential candidates for the principalship. 

How the Cemmissibn Met Its Charge 

_ An bveryiew of the primary activities undertaken by the Cbmmissibn is pro- 
vided below. The brief descriptions are grouped into the three broad phases of the 
work of the Commission: orientatibh phase, study phase, and action phase. 

Orientation Phase 

The orientatibn phase wasxoncentrated between January and June bf 1985. Dur- 
ing this period the Commission met monthly to consider one br more of the six ina- 
jor topics under investigatibn. The typical session included a guest presentation by a 
natibnal or state expert and the dissemination of background materials on the topic 
being highlighted; 

Study Phase 

A two-day retreat in mid-summer 1985 formally opened the study phase. At 
that time, the Commission^ development of a consensus oh the issues 

that should be addressed for each of the six major topics. The Gommissioh also de- 
cided that it would: 

• establish five sub-cbmmittees (one for each topic except role and function), 
each to be composed of three members of the Commission and two meinbers 
to be recommended by the state professional associations of elementary, mid- 
dle/Juniofc and senior high school principals and other professional associa- 
tibns; and 

• ask the Research and Development Laboratory on School-Based Administra- 
tion at the University of Maryland to draft a concept paper on the role and 
Function of principals to be Cbmpjeted in early fall. It was agreed that once 
endbrsed by ^e Commission, the concept paper should drive the Wbrl- of the 
five sub-committees: 

„ The Commission reviewed, modified, and ultirnately endorsed the concept pa- 
per in early falll985, The five sub-committees then began their work, completing it 
in the fall bf 1985 and early winter of 1986: Each sub-committee varied its procedures. 
Most engaged in extensive reviews bf the literature and, where appropriate, gath- 
ered base line data thrbugh surveys and interviews oh the prevailing policies and 
practices in the state and nation: Many also used Cbnsultahts from local districts, 
colleges and universities, and the state education agency 

Action Phase 

The Commissioft developed tine reeommehdatiohs in this report during a series 
bf meetings held in the spring and fall of 1986. Only members of the Coininissibii 
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itself voted on the recommendations. Final action bri the recbrnmendatibhs was 
taken aftera series of regibrial hearings held throughout the state in late September 
and early QctoBer of 1986; 

drganizatieii of the Report 

The body bf this repbrt contains: 

• the Commissiori's judgrne most meaningful role and func- 
tion of principals that has guided its work; 

• recommendations concerning twb critical ways for strengthening the pool of 
candidates for the prihdpalship: needed changes in preparation programs 
and strengthening the state education agency's certificatibn requirements; 

• recommendations concerning ways to improve local school district selection 
practices; and 

• recommendations concerning the two areas that can contribute to the cohtih- 
ued effectiveness of_p and assistant principals once selected: enrich- 
ing professional development activities for principals offered by local systems, 
colleges and universities, and the state educatioxi agency and strengthening 
local school district principal evaluation practices. The sequence used for the 
development of recommendations is presented in Figure 1.3. 

FIGURE 1.3 



THE SEQUENeE USED FOFI DEVELdPMENT_ 
OF THE COMMISSION'S RECOMMENDATIONS 



Objective 1: Establishing a Rationale for Section Twb: Beginning atthe Beginning: 
Imprpvihg the Effectiveness of The-Rote and Function of 

: the Principal Principals 

Objective 2: Stren^hening the ftQl of_^ Section Three: Preparation Programs 

Potehtial_eandidates for the Section Four: Certification Requirements 

^ ^ Principalship Section Five:i^Selectibh Practices 

Objective 3: Enhancing the Effectiveness Section Six: Professibrial Development 
of Existing Principles Practices 

Section Seven: Evaluation Practices 



_ As established previbusly^ tjie secticm the recommended role and function of 
prinapals endorsed by the Commission served ris the guiding rationale for all rec- 
ommendations that follow. Each bf the remaining sections on preparation programs, 
certificatibn require^^ practices, professional development practices, 

and evaluation practices folloves a standard format: 

• a brief introduction that emphasizes the importance bf the topic and estab- 
lishes its relationship tb one or more of the other topics; 

• a list of the major issues considered; 

• a brief description of existing practices; and 
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• tfie recqmmendatidns of the Commissibh and for each, a brief statemeht of 
rationale and a brief statemeht of the major implications, especially those 6i I 
program, regulatorj^ or fiscal character. The Commission has attempted to in- 
dicate where fiscal impjicatjons for the recommendations exist. Because spe- 
dfic implementation strategies and schedules carirtdt be fully anticipated, es- 
timates of the fiscal costs of the recommendations would be premature and 
therefore are not included. 
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SECTION TWO 
Beginning at tJte BEginning: 
The Role and Function of the Printipalship 



The school principal is one of the most significant influences on the quality and 
character of the place calle school. Although the learner and the teacher play large 
roles, the school principal is the one individual directly involved in every aspect of 
the school's life. 

In 1973, the following comments were made about the school priricipalship: 

A fundamerital weakness of the priricipalship is that it wobbles all oyer the edu- 
cation landscape. ... It is more than a semantic difference when academicians 
argue that the fundamental respbnsibil^^^^ the principal is ''instructional lead- 
ership'' or "educational leadership" or that he is a "facilitator," "coordiriator/' or 
some combination of these. This difference manifests itself in preparation pro- 
grams, which, in turn, hot only shape the perceptions will assume 
the role but, more importahtlj^ equip them with the knowledge and skill to 
function. (Wagstaff, Lonnie H. NASSP Bulletin, 1973, 376, 40-47) 

Clarity in the e.vpected role and function of the principal and debate and agree- 
ment oh the components of the role are necessary This role and function of the 
school prindpalship position statement endorsed By the Commission has been de- 
veloped from a review of the research and litera^^^^ the 
active deliberations of Gommissioh members after receiving suggestions from state 
and national educatidn^^^ 

Two major national school principal organizations (the National As£>ociatioilof 
Secondary School Principals [NlASSP] and the National Association of Elementary 
School Principals^ [NAESP]) have addressed the issues of the qualities and charac- 
teristics individuals heed to be effective school principals. The NASSP Assessment 
Center Project/ an activity used by numbers of school systems as a part of their prin- 
cipal selection process, has identified twelve generic skill areas that relate to success- 
ful performance as a school principal. The skills areas are: 

Administrative 

problem analysis 
judgment 

organizatibhal ability 

decisiveness 
Interpersonal 

leadership 

sensitivity 

oral communication 

written communication 
Intrapersonat 

stress tolerance 

range of interests 

personal motivation 

educational values ^ 
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These twelve genenc slUjl af^^^ in a two-day exercise that ir volves 

prospective principals in simulations and leaderless group activities: The prospec- 
tive principals are carefully observed at the assessment center by a trains gfdup of 
assessors. Research conducted for_rsIASSP atMichigan State University confirms the 
eriterioh-related and content validity of the process as measured by subsequent 
on-the-job performan 

The NAESP has published documents dealing with standards for quality ele- 
mentary schools and proficiencies for the school principa!. In these documerits> 
NAESP establishes the following benchmarks for the school principal: 

• has yalties> beliefs^ and pe^^ characteristics that inspire others to accom- 
f?lish the school^ mission; 

• demonstrates skills that enable the school to reach its goals (instructional, 
managerial/ problem solving); 

• serves as a catalyst for school improvement; 

• has experience and ediicatidn that provide a solid background in the funda- 
mental aspects of curriculum, skills in the teaching and learning processes, 
practical appjications of child growth and development, arid a siricere commit- 
ment to rhildreri s welfare and progress; 

• demonstrates a wide range of leadership and communication skills; 

• possesses supervisory s^^^^ iristructiori, and evaluation; 

• has a wide range of administrative skills (Fiscal, organizational). 

From a review of the literature, BlumBerg and Greenfield have developed the 
following description of principals who lead: 

• Principals who lead seem to be highly goal oriented and to have a sense of goal 
clarity. Iri brief, they possess a sense of vision which sustains and motivates 
action, a vision which is shared by staff. In addition, they are capable of mak- 
ing goals dperatidrial both through long-term strategies arid day-to-day 
actions. 

• Principals who lead appear to be characterized by a relatively high degree of 
jDritbldgical security. Iri brief, they know who they are as people and have a 
strong sense of what they are about. They are therefore secure in the presence 
of new ideas> new challeriges, arid new opportunities. They see in others not 
threats, but the source of promise for improvement. They sense no need to 
"protect" the feelings of others. They can separate the idea frdrri its sdurce 
so that, if the idea fails, it is seen as a bad idea and not the failure of some 
individual. 

• Principals who lead appear to have a tendency to test the limits of the inter- 
personal and organizational systems they encounter. In brief, they are risk 
takers, but they are not suicidal. They are particularly prqrie to test "regu- 
larities'' that have persisted over time, but which have no integrity in terms of 
current goals and goal structures. 

• Principals who lead appear to be sensitive to the dyriamics of power in both 
the larger system arid their own school: They understand the necessity of 
seeking out the sources of power in the informal network of relatibrish 

the school system. They are effective in establishing alliances outside their 
schools. 

• Principals who lead seem to approach prdblerris from a highly analytical per- 
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spective: They are able to back away from a ^rabiem and study it and hot 
become immediately.coiteerhe^ by the problem situation itself. 

• Priridpals who lead appear to be in charge of the job and riot the other way 
around. They play the riecessary survivai garries, but they conserve their ma- 
jor energies for more exciting events: 

• Priricipals who lead seem to possess a certairi pattern or system of interper- 
sonal needs. They s.lern to have a high need to control the situation and not to 
be controlled by it; they seem to have a high need to include others in projects 
and to have others include them; arid finally they seem to have a high need 
to express warmth and affectiori toward others. (Blumberg and Greenfield 
pp; 246-249) 

The Rote of the Principal 

The role arid fUrictiDn of the prindpalship, as endorsed by the Gommissiori, are 
that the priricipal must provide both the educational lead^rshif? and the managerial 
direction for the schdpl (See Figure 2.1). Educatiorial leadership is defined as the 
irutiatiom implementatiori, and institutionalization of schqol-wide charige that re- 
sults in the improvement in student educatiorial achievemerit and opportunity The 
principal has the priinary obligation to "make a difference" in the school by provid- 
ing leadership to facult}^ parents, and students as charige arid improvement are cori- 
sidered. Educatiorial mariagement, b hand, is defined as maintenance of 

the stabiUty and security of an organization as it is directed arid contrQlled on its 
given course. These dimensions of leadership jchange) and management (stability) 
result in the prindpalsWp being dynamic and requiring a continuous interplay 
betweeri charige and stability A reduction in managemerit activity coupled with 
an increase in leadership activity is absolutely riecessary to achieve school 
improvement. 



FIGURE 2.1 

THE TWO MAJOR DIMENSIONS OF THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING 



EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP -th— AND > EDUCATIONAL MANAGER 

ROLE ROLE 



THE SCHOOL DISTRICT- 



It is expected that the school principal will exercise the considerable responsi- 
bility called for in this report by_establishing a eollegial climate for working with the 
school^ professional tearii— especially the teachers. In a cdllegial climate ihe staff 
works together to build the philosophy, objectives, policies, and programs of the 
school. The staff is empowered to make local school building decisions together, and 
the priricipal leads, coordinates, supports instruction, and assists staff iri reaching 
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consensus bri impbrtahr^^ principal's authority; resporisibiiit)^ arid ae- 

countaBility^are exercised in such a way that the judgment arid commitment of all 
stafrmembers_are nurtured 

... .. In additiori, it is crucial that theschool prindpal exercise leaders iri improv- 
ing the professional envirprimerit iri w^ work. Areas needing im- 
provemerit are the reduction of bureaucracj^ more professional autpripmy for teach- 
ers, and more leadershijp opportunities for teachers. Principals and teachers must 
strengthen their prbfessidrial partnership at the school by working together to estab- 
lish a truly collaborative and collegial school in which each professional staff mem- 
ber finds challenge, support, appredatiori, and satisfaction. We know from research 
that the /'clima^^^^ school is a major determinant of educati^^^ 
quality for students. Schools in which the prpfessibriaUutonomy and teacfiirig re- 
sponsibility of the faculty are in harmony with the educational leadership responsi- 
bility of the principal cari offer a truly quality educational program &r each studerit 
while at the same time have a teaching staff that is both professiorially satisfactory 
and prdfessibrially satisfied. 



Edutationai Leader^^ 

_One of the major characteristics of higher quality, effective schobls is the deter- 
mination shared by principals, assistant priridpals, teachers, studerits, arid parents 
to constaritly seek improveme^ schools academic achievement becdmes the 

cornerstone in the pursuit of excellence, with the priricipal as the catalyst: Qearly 
then, educational leadership is essentia^^^^ others to commit their ener- 

gies arid efforts to the accompHshmerit of organizational goals arid imprbvement ob- 
jectives on a school-wide basis. 

The principal mustAvork with students, professional staff, other school employ- 
ees, parents, and the school community to establish a visiori bf the school's missibri. 
in the effort to turn vision ihtb reality, the prindpal must marshal and mobilize the 
heeded j-esources; the prindpal must stimulate and support those persbnnel in- 
volved in the effort. This role of the prindpal is both central and crucial. 

To provide educatibnal leadership, a priricipal must have the ability to: 

• resblye cbriflicts with high levels of sensitivity 

• commuriieate clearly and effectively 

• plan and set goals 

• arialyze problems 

• irivolve others in a cooperative fashion 

• make arid irriplernent decisions 

• coordinate the work activities of others 

To provide educatiorial leadership, a principal must know: 

• theories of and research iri administration, curriculum, instructibn, and eval- 
uation 

• persbririel supervision strategies and techriiques 

• adult learning concepts 

• in-depth sub|ect area cbriterit (at least in own field) 

• thebrres and techriiques of assessment and motivation 

• change theory and practice 

• orgariizatibrial change and effective schools literature 
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The abHiKes and fchbwfcdges listed above comprise a basic level of qualification 
without which an individual would experience great difficulty in providing educa- 
tional leadership. 

EducatiDnai Maniigemefit 

fthy organization needs sound management if it is to maintain its given course 
in a manner that assures its stability and security as well as the stability and security 
of its memb^ of management tasks confronts the principM daily. 

current high expectations For the principal in carrying out these management re- 
sponsibilities have resulted in the major portion of the prindpal's time and effort 
beting devoted tomanagement, not leadership. However, with careful planning and 
coordination, management activities can become a part of the overall leadership ac- 
tivity of the priridpal. 

To provide educational management, a principal must have the ability to: 

• budget, allocate, and control resource expenditures 

• develop and maintain schedules for personnel and facilities 

• organize the staff _ 

• develop and maintain necessary school reports and record systems 

• estabUsh a safe and suppdrti^^ 

• monitor and evaluate programs and personnel 

• plan^ direct, and control activities and coordinate action across programs and 
activities 

• set priorities 

• make decisions 

To provide educaticnal management, a principal must know: 

• laws, policies, and regulations 

• management theory and techniques 

• fiscal and facility management and control techniques 

• instructiorial and curricular fequiFemen^^ 

• implementation strategies and techniques 

• governance structures and processes 

• technology and its appropriate uses 

• principles of human growth and development 

• how to deal effectively with the various school publics 

Basic to both leadership and management are the pfincipars personal values^ 
beliefs, and individual qualities that influence the school building traditions and 
norms and help define the nature of the school as an organizational unit. In addi- 
tion, a principal heeds a strong self-awareness and a knowledge of brganizatibri 
theory. 

In the implernentation of the principars role, the distinctions between the role^ 
and functions of elerrientary, rriiddLe/juniorhigh, and senior high school principals 
should be appropriately reflected. These differences, especially those having to do 
with the diversity of curriculum, the specialization of staff, the nature of the student 
body the scope of the program, and diversity of publics, must appear in design and 
implementation of the joR 

The Gommission on School-Based Administration clearly sees the school prin- 
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dpalship as the most important single feictor at work to determine the educatibnal 
quality of a school. By providing leadership along strong rriariagerial support; a 
schodl principal exerdses powerful influences oh the mission, effectiveness, and ed- 
ucational improvement efforts in the school. 

The Six Major Functions of the Prihcipalship 

: The rple^hd function o^^^ principal should be to provide both the educational 
leadership and the managerial direction for the school. SpecifiGally, the principal 
should exerdse educational leadership and managerial ability in the Following areas: 
instructional maintenance and improvement, professional development and ser- 
vices, pupil development and services, school and community relations, administra- 
tion of facilities and finance, and organizational relationships and responsibilities. 



FIGURE 2.2 
THE lEtEMENTS OF THE PRlNCiPALSHlP 



Six Major 
Functiona of the 
Principalship 

instrUctiorial maihtenarice 
and imprbvement 

professional development 
and services 



pupil development 
and services 

school and community 
relations 

administration of 
facilities and finance 



brgariizatlQhalrefatlonships 
and responslbjjjties 



Educatibhai ' 

Leadership 

Dimension 



Educational 

Management 

Dimension 



1, Inslructtona^ The principal must exercise a 

high level of managerial skills in maihtaihihg; the instructional p'-ogram and in mak- 
ing judgments about areas in need of improvernents, Once a decision is made that 
imprbvement is necessary or desirable, the principal must use leadership skills to 
generate staff commitment. However, the principal can neither manage nor lead if 
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he or she lacks knowledge and skill in the area of ihstructibn; The principal must be 
able to base instructional leadership on prdfessidnal knowledge, including: 

• The ability to promote positive instruct The principal does 
this by emphasizing achievement and by giving priority to those instructional 
activities that foster academic success and student growth. He or she is skilled 
iri mahagirig the schboTs instruction^ resources— mMefials^ equ^^ fa- 
cilities, and time — so maximum efficiency exists For each. In addition the 
prindpal promotes an orderly climate that is conducive to teaching and learn- 
ing; The prindpal supports teachers by effectively communicating the signifi- 
cance of their work. This verbal support is reinforced with resource support 
whenever possible. m 

• The ability to assess program relevance. The principal is sensitive to those 
instfuctional conditions that promote relevancy; ccjnditions that are affected 
by proper methodological approaches by the teacher, by corice learner 
needs and interests, by sensitivity to societal chahges,^ and by relevant de- 
velopments arid changes in the subject or discipline. This also requires that 
learner expectations and outcomes be established on a school-wide basis and 
that a system exists for determining whether or not these expectations are 
being met. 

• The ability to coordinate instructional programs and to take part in making 
iristructiorial dedsibns by assisting teachers deciding on the appropriate- 
ness of methods, materials, goals and objectives, arid evaluation procedures. 

• The ability to plan, implement, and evaluate program change. The principal 
must have specific skill in prbgr^^^^ must be able to share appro- 
priate program planning models and materials with staff. He of she must be 
skiKed iri the implemeritatjdn of school-wide or subject area program changes 
arid in pfoviding the required trairiirig for staff who are erigaged in the 
change. The prindpal must be able to lead and assist in the design of ah eval- 
uation plan that wilLfacilitate dose mdnitdririg of the change prdcess as well as 
of the expected program outcomes. 

2. Projesstonul development and services. The ability of the priricipal to con- 
stantly sustain high levels of staff performance by providing time and other re- 
sources for continuous trainirig arid develbpm^rit arid to eva^^^ staff are 
critical to a sound program of instruction. The prihcipars role in teacher evaluation 
arid prdfessiorial develdpitierit fepresents a majdr opportuiiity and respdnsibility for 
the improvement of dassroorri iristruction. The personnel development and services 
area includes: 

• The ability to identify and selectnew staff who are competent in the'r gradeor 
disciplirie areay whb al^ with the cverall missidri ari<l go^ls of the 
school, and who are psychologically and phMosophically compatible with staff 
Mth whom they will be associated. 

• The ability to fully orient new staff lb the school through activities designed to 
familiarize them with mission and philusepny goals and objectives, organiza^ 
tibrial patterris arid structures, systeri\-wide pblides arid procedures, pareritaj 
and community concerns, and student chafactefistics arid developrriental 
needs. There is also a need to inform new staff of growth opportunities that 
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ejdst within tlie scfiool and system and of fesdUrces that . an assist them in 
moving into these new areas i^^ 

• The ability to assign staff members in a manner appfopfia:e to theit talents 
and abilities and to the school's program requirements. The i Tindpal needs to 
be sensitive to the IbM requirement For all staff and to tl>e need to relieve 
them froiTT duties that might impair their instructional abilitJes. The principal 
needs an ability to closely mpnitpr staff in tenns of performance and to be 
sensitive to signals of misassighrhehts and overload. 

• The ability to design and implement school-wide programs for staff improve- 
ment consistent with school sys^^ goals, both in training for new roles and 
duties and in development for potential reassignment and prbmbtidn. The 
principal needs to be able to evaluate staff traihirig^and develcpment efforts in 
terms of outCQiTne as well as process variables: The principal ne eds to be able to 
design and implement training and development evaluation which 
determine whether trainees are competent in the required task areas and 
whether ornot development efforts are pre viding a consistent supply of qual- 
ity personnel. 

• The ability to design and carry out effective programs of staff evaluation is 
central to most of the other professional development and services functions. 
An effective program of staff e^^^ necessary to provide data on new 
stafB^ng needs, potential orientation activities, and improvement heeds as it is 
for making decisions about staff retention, dismijssal, or reassignment. 

S Pufnl developm^^ services. This critical area of the principars role re- 

quires a high level of abilitj^ ^nd knowledge. Important components of pupil de- 
velopment and services are: 

• The ^bility to influence student value choices in matters of per:5onal conduct 
and living as well as in areas of academic achievement ahd career choice. 

• The ability to organize and design procedures and opportunit^;?s for student 
im^lvement iathe life of the school, not only through the itlcre traditional 
activities of sports, student government, ahd cJubs, but also through the ap- 
propriate involvemem of st the fundarnental decision areas of pro- 
grams^ student evaluation, and scheduling. 

• The ability t& conceptualize and impli^^ a comprehensive program of 
guidance services geared to the needs and interests of all the students. 

• The ability to design and implement effective programs in the area of student 
health and to prbvide ah environment which is conducive to positive disci- 
pline and assures student safety and serurity. 



4. SdiDDl rmdic^mmmity^tmons. The community is an important partner and 
provides a valuable learning laboratory for students. Mbreoyer, this area takes on 
even more importance in a time when communities are undergoing significant so- 
cial and dembgr^phK changes. In a school community where there is a decreasing 
percentage of families with school-age children, the principal is required to display 
assertive leadership qualities if he or she is to maintain a broad base of community 
support and interest in school affairs. Critical facets of school/community relations 
are: 
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• Tile ability to analyze the cdmmUnity in t^ 

characteristics plus ah ability to understand future as well as current heeds of 
the citizens who make up the school's attendance and non-attendance popu- 
lations, 

• The ability to establish and maintain effective communications with the com- 
munity and to be sensitive to the points where the schbdl and cdmmuriity are 
most likely to conflict, and ah ability to disseminate infoimation which will 
promote understanding and acceptance of the differences that might evolve. 
The principal heeds to be sensitive to what the cdrhmuhity wahts to know 
about the school; 

• The ability to identify, mobilize, and effectiyely utilize cdmmunity resdUfces 
ih the interest of imprbvihg both school programs ahd school and commuhity 
relations. 

• The ability to drgahize the schddl so that it cah serve as a resbu rce to the cdm- 
rnuhity and to create the feelihg ih the commuhity that the school is a cohtrib- 
uting member of the larger community. 

5. Administration and finances. A high level of managerial and lead- 

ership ability in facilities a. id firiahces is essehtial to a safe and stable school ehVirdh- 
ment and to the achievement of all of the school's program and activity goals. Strong 
facilities management skills, especially those relating to envirdnment and climate, 
result in highly visible evidence that can set the tohe for the total life of the school. 
The principal's management of financial rtiources can mean the difference between 
successfufprdgrams and highly responsive staff dh the d^ or failure and staff 

withdrawal oh tne other. As school systems p:ovide prihcipals with ihcreasihg flex- 
ibilityand autonomy regarding fiscaJ resourct.s, this area becomes even more impor- 
tant. Dimensions in this area include: 

• The ability to allocate the available fihahcial resources for tht purposes which 
they were initially budgeted and to be able to justify; in terms of program ben- 
efits, any shifts from driginal bud^^ plans. The principal needs to prdyide the 
type of leadership so the PTA and other commuhity groups can cohcehtrate 
on educational concerns without being cast as the school's primary fund- 
raiser. 

• The ability to effectively use the resources of the school plant to maintain a 
safe and healthful climate for teaching arid learhihg. The principal needs to 
possess skill ih facilities schedulihg and managemeht which will mihimize 
disruptions, avoid unnecessary movement, and separate noisy and quiet ac- 
tivities so that neither is constrained in its function. 



6. Qr^anizatwhat i^^^^^ The prihcipal is expected to 

maintain a quality school alohg with good rapport with the community In additioh, 
recent attention has focused on the need for the principal to relate more closely to the 
schddl system central structure and to share certaih system-wide planning and deci- 
sion-making functions: Increasingly the building principal is emerging as the 
bridge td and frdrn the central dffice. These changes clearly increase the principars 
sphere of influehce ih the school system ahd accords a more powerful positioh for 
affecting system-wide policy and procedure changes that affect the school the prin- 
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dpal senses. TO should also create better understanding between the 

principal and central administration and reduce sgme of the principal^ feelings of 
isolMion frditl policy dmsioris and of being; caught between the demands of the staff 
and the dictates of the school system. Effective principajs have: 

• a sensitivity to the multiple demands on central administration and an ability 
to effect and accept compromises vyhere necessary; 

• an ability^to articulate effect iveeds and concerns of students, staff, 
and community in exchanges with central administration; 

an ability to provide school-based information and recommendations in sup- 
port of the superintehdenPs plans for system-wide improvem 

• an ability to share information with staff, students, and community about 
central administration's plans and actions which promote support for those 
activities; and 

• an ability to interpret central office directives so that they achieve their pur- 
poses. 

Recommendation of the Cdmiiiissibn 

The recommendation of the Commission is that strong consideration be given to 
the role and function statement espoused in tnis report as local school systems de- 
fine the role and responsibility of the principal and as colleges and universities de- 
sign principal precertificatibri preparation programs. 

#2.1. The role and function of the principal should be to prwide both che edu- 
cational leadership and the mah;igerial direction for .'he school. Specifi- 
cally, the principal should exercise educational leadership and man- 
agerial ability in the followiitg six functiorial areas; instructional 
maintenance and imp^^^ professional development and services, 

pupil development and services, school and comrrtunity relations, ad- 
ministration of facilities and finance, and organizational relationships 
and responsibilities. 
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SECTION THREE 
Pfepafation Programs for Principals 



Introduction 

Two basic premises haw guided the Co.timission in all of i ts deliberatibris bri the 
preparation bi principais. The first holds that the prihcipalship is one olf the most 
important and demanding positions in education and that the knowledge arid sk^^ 
needed to be an effective pnridp coritihubus reinForcemerit and enrich- 

menl thrbughbut the career of the principal. This process begins with the successful 
completion of a program ^f study certifying tha^dne has prbfidericy the concep- 
tual arid arialytical/techrLical knowledge necessary tb perform the functions of the 
pbsitioh: But the cornpletion of a formal program of study should be viewed as just 
the beginning of the training. In recbgriitibh bi the constantly changing demands on 
the needsbf schobls, the preparation of principals must be a career-long enterprise if 
they are to continuously provide the educational leadership and educational mari- 
agemerit needed for ef 

The second major premise is that the continued collaboration and a majbr cbm- 
mitment of the resdurces by the state's cblleges arid universities, its twenty-four local 
schbbl systems, arid the Maryland State Department of Education will be required to 
assure that the necessary high quality career-ldng trairiirig df priricipals becbmes a 
feaUty arid is sustairi 

vyihough both of these rnajor premises have been widely acknowjedged, there 
is an urgency for effecting the latter. 

Each of tKe three parties having a vital stake in the development of a cadre of 
high quality principals has important strengths to cdntribute to this task. It is the 
orchestratibri of the strerigths each can bririg tb bear on the commori goal of provid- 
ing career-long training that will assure the successful establishment arid niairite- 
nance of needed collaboratidri. The Cdmrnissidn views the primary division of effort 
aitibrig cblleges arid uriiversities, local school systems, and the state education 
agency to be as follows: 

• The primary mission of colleges and universities offering priridpal prepara- 
tion prdgramsshbu Id be tb proKde 4 strorig theoretical base; to expose the 
candidate tb thexealiHes of the priricipaiship; to provide both the cdnceptual 
loiowiedge and the analyticaj/techriical kribwjedge rieeded to develop profi- 
ciericy iri educatibriarieadership arid riianagemerit; arid to contribute to pro- 
fessional development activities for practicing principals spdrisdred by local 
systems and the state. 

• The primary contributions of local school systems should be to collabprate 
with colleges and universities in prdvidirig cliriical critical for 
thdse preparing ^^^^^ and to provide meaningful continuous 
professional development programs for currently empldyed pririLipals. 

• The primary cdritributidris bf the Marylarid State Departmerit of Education 
should be to establish rigorous program approval standards used in assessing 
the quality of college and university preparatidri programs, tb contribute tb 
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the financial support for dinicai expenences that should be ah integral part of 
pre^certificatipn trairiinlg, ^rid to offe? a professional development prberaS 
that focuses on statewide prioritief . 

A schematic diagram illustrating the primary roles of each of the three parties is 
presented in Figure 3.1. f 



FIGURE 3.1 

A SCHEMATIC OF THE PRIMARY ROtES OF COtLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES LOCAt 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. AND THE MARYtAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
THE CAREER-tONG PREPARATION OF PRINCIPALS 
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The jfollowing recommehdatidns Focus bri stfehgthenirig the Fomial pre^^ 
programs leading toward certification that are offered by the state's colleges and uni- 
versities. Recommendations concernin:g the cdhtiriUoUs prdfessidnal develbprherit 
of principajs throughout their careers are included in a later section of the report. 

Call^ps and universiti^^^ played the dominant role in prepara- 

tion programs leading toward certification as a principal. In recent years cdricern^ 
about the quality and effectiveness of these programs have been increasingly voiced 
by practidng adnunistrators,xoUep^a^^ and in the policy conv 

munities. While the value of much of professional education is being questioned in 
many other fields as lavv^ public administration, business administration, and 
medicine, the issues surrounding the preparation of school administrators seem to 
be particularly intense. 

In Maryland, drganizatidhal re^^ for principal ceftificatipn prdgrams 

offered by colleges and universities is shared between individual institutions having 
state-apprdved progfam and the Maryland State Department of Education, the 
state agency charged vrith estabUshing standards td approve institutions^^ 
tification programs. At the present time, six institutions offer state-approved pro- 
grams: Frdstburg State College> Frdstburg;^ Hopkins University, Loyola Col- 
lege, and Morgan State University all located in Baltimore; the University of 
Maryland, College Park; and Western Maryland College, V\festminster. As will be 
established in the next section of the report, the successful comp^letidh of dM of the 
state's six currently approved programs is not the only avenue to certification as a 
principal. Current certificatiori requirements also have a credit count dption that per- 
mits a candidate to satisfy some requirements through the accumulation of courses. 

Major Issues 

The charges arid cdUritercharges surrounding the present debate on college and 
university-sponsored preparation programs For principal certification address vir- 
tually all aspects or major components of these programs. However, in the view of 
the Commission, the furidamerital issues being raised center on six themes: 

• the content of an effeclive preparatidri prdgram, especially general aca- 
demic core, specialized acadernic core, research requirements, and clinical 
experieric:es> : 

• the criteria to be used For both program admission and exit decisions; 

• the appropriate program differentiation, if any, among the elementary; mid- 
dle/junior, and high school priricipals^^^ 

• meaningful ways to effect ccnaboratiori between colleges and universities arid 
the Ideal schdbl districts, esp^ content of the program, the 
selection of carididates for the program, and the coordination of research and 
clinical experiences; and 

• the accessibility of college and university program sites to local school 
districts. 
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Brief Description of Current Pi-aetiee 

pe folldw^^^ Brief descriptions of preparation programs leading to principal 
certification offered by colleges and universities across the nation and in the state, 
organized around the six previously cited issues, are offered: 

• Thecontertt of the vast majority of programs in the nation and state are rela- 
tively uniForm and appears to be driven by equaUy consistent certification re- 
quirements: all tend to offer introductory courses focusing on organizaHion 
theory leadership, curriculum jheory and/or development, supervision, and 
some type of an internship experience; some program differentiation appears 
to be present in the depth and breadth of requirements related to curriculum 
and instruction, general or spedajized curriculum and supervision, research 
requirements, and the nature of the research project. 

• Even greater similarity is noted in the criteria used for admissioii. Virtually all 
require; a bachelor's degree from a regionally accredited institution; a teach- 
ing certificate; a minimum undergraduate grade point average; arid a mini- 
mum score on a standardized examination, usually the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination or the Miller Arialogies Test. 

• Although less pronounced, a majority of colleges arid universities make little 
differentiation among programs for elementary, middle/Junior, and high 
school admiriistratibri and supervision; a minority of institutions in the ria- 
tion, but none of the six in Maryland, have recently instituted ari area of con- 
centration in middle/juriior high school administration and supervisibri. 

• Except for isolated exceptions, collaboration between colleges arid uriiversities 
and local school districts in prbgram plarining is not extensive; where it does 
exist, if tends tb be limited to cooperation in provisibn of some forirt of 
iriternsHip. 

• Variations in staf fing patterris are evident across the country and in Maryland 
^specially in regard to the ratio of full-time versus part-time/adjunct pro- 
tessors who teach courses in the prbgram of study; moreover, increasing fac^ 
ulty age is a problem cbnfroritirig mariy colleges and universities, 

• The riumber of colleges and universities bfferirig programs of study appears 
to be more than adequate; however, the issue of accessibility to a program 
appears tb corifroiit mariy regions of most states, includirig Maryland. 

Recommendations for Strengthening Preparation Programs 
Offered by Colleges and Universities 

^ The recommendations For strengthening preparatibn programs oEFered by col- 
leges and universities have been grbuped intb the followirig categories: 

• studerit recruitment and admission 

• program accessibility 

• prbgram coriterit 

• methods of instructidn arid mode of delivery 

• relatibris with coristituerit groups 

• program funding 

• program evaluatibn 
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Studiht Recruttm^^ 

Concerning student reCTUitment and admission to a preparation program lead- 
ing toward certifieatibri, it is recommended that: 

#3.1. Colleges, universities, and local school systems should engage in more 
systematic and sustained recruitment activities to encourage prdmis^^^^ 
candidates to pursue careers m school administratibn. In these acceler- 
ated efforts, special attention should be given to the development of re- 
cruitment strategies aimed at minority group members and women. In 
addition, consideration should also be given to individuals presently out- 
side the field of educatidr^ who can successfully meet the requirements 
For certification as a school prihdpal. 

Rationale. ImagihaHve ways, especially for working more closely with Ibcal 
school systems in the pre-screening phase of local district selection practices called 
for elsewhere in this report/ mu^t develbped to recriiit individuals to the profes- 
sion: The traditional practice of colleges and urtiversities of literally waiting at the 
dopr for candidates Vkd^ suffice, if this pdsture ever had merit. TTiis is especially 
true if the desperate heed tb recruit members of minbrity groups is to be addressed. 
Talented individuals outside education, in fields such as government, the military, 
arid business represent a rich source of talent arid should be recruited so long as they 
can successfully meet the requirements for certification. 

Afe/or /m^/icttf^^^ No major regulatory or fiscal impl^^^ 
impfemerit this reebmmeridatiori. However, it will call for iricreased coUabbrative ef- 
forts between colleges and universities and local school systems in the identification 
and recruitrrierit of pbteritial carididates. 



#3.2. Admission standards should assure that only carididates possessing the 
highest intellectual abilities and aptitude for the prindpalship are ad- 
mitted. Colleges arid universities should require all carididates to partici- 
pate in pre-admission diagnostic skill exercises and should make use of 
the results in admission decisions arid program plarinirig. 

Rationale. This fecommeridatibri is at the heart of the relatively large number of 
Commission recon .rieridatioris that center ori strerigtheriirig recruitirierit arid ad- 
missipri practices that together reflex:t the importance placed on improving the qual- 
ity of iridivdduals who may brie day be respbrisible for prbvidirig direct tb a 
school. The principalship is one of the most important and demanding positions in 
education. It foUows that only the most able be permitted to pursue a career as a 
pririSpal. Iri thei completiori of ari approved progfarii is the orily way we recorii- 
mend that an individual meet initial certification requirements, colleges and univer- 
sities ha /e an irripbrtant gatekeepirig role and must assure that only Highly able can- 
didates with aptitude for the prindpalship are admitted to the program. 

The use of pre-adirussiori diagnostic s both adniissibri decisioris 

and program planning will help achieve two niajor objectives. As part of the admis- 
siori dedsion, the exerdses could aid in not only determinirig a candidate's existing 
skill level but, iri addition, could assist in ascertaining an iridividuars aptitude for 
the prindpalship. This latter consideration should be of great benefit to both the 
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institutibn and the carididafe. Use of the exercises in program planning will also 
contribute suBstantiaUy to the early discovery of the candidate's strengths and weak- 
nesses and thus enable the develdpitlent of a more efficient arid effective program of 
study. The cdriipreherisive and enriched program of study leading toward initial cer- 
tification called for in this report will still be limited in its ability to provide many 
skills that wiU enhance the effective a potential candidate. No single pro- 

gram, no matter how well desigpned, could be expected to do this. The provision of 
non-credit assistance in sWIl areas not a part of the regular program of study is one 
important way to accoiriplish this. 

Major imjAitationis), Major changes of many college and University admission 
practices will be required. Colleges and universities will need to develop diagnostic 
sSfll exercises to use in the admission process. This will have a fiscal implication and 
calls for a revision in current admission criteria. 



#3.3. In addition to those factors normally considered by colleges and univer- 
sities as admission requirements for those who wish to enter principal 
preparation programs, ah individual must hold (or be eligible to hold) an 
advanced professional certificate (APC), or its equivalent for out-of-state 
candidates, directly related to his/her area of teaching. 

Rationale. To carry put the role and functipri of the school principal in the area 
of instructibrial leadership, an individual must be a highly and extremely effective 
classroom teacher. In addition to successful experience as a teacher> a prospective 
principal needs to have the depth of kribwledge and skill as a teacher that the ad- 
yanced_ certificate in teaching would provide. Further, as more teacher preparation 
programs move to a five-year pre- service sequence^ the principal needs this ad- 
ditional background in teaching prior to beginning coursework in administration. 
Once the APC in teaching has been received, the pfindpalpreparatiori program can 
then focus dn: content in leadership, admihistratibri, curriculum, supervision, arid 
learning; and deveiopriierit of the clinical skills needed to implement the role and 
function of the principal envisidned in this Commit 

Major Implicat^^^ A change iri the certification requirements for principals 
and teachers v^uld be necessary as would modification df existing preparation pro- 
gram admissidn requirements. 

#3.4. Cdlleges and Universities, aided by local school systems and the state ed- 
ucation agency should aggressively seek ways to promote and fund full- 
time study, rather than be dependent on the Use of part-tiriie study ar- 
rarigerrierits that virtually all graduate students presently utilize. 

FMtionale._ In oiir view, there is no substitute for fuU-tiriie, concentrated study 
for the principalship. Full-time study facilitates program enfichrnent iri ways not 
possible by taking one br two courses per semester and attending summer school, all 
while being ernplbyed fuH-tiriie. Even a modest increase in the availability of finan- 
cial support to permit a greater numbef df students td pursue full-time study would 
pay handsbitle Ibrig-term dividerids for the professiori and for education. 

Major Irriplimtlon(s). No major regulatory implications are pefceiyed td imple- 
ment this recommendation. However, an increase iri the number of fellowships and 
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assistafltships offered by colleges and uriivei^ities would result in additional costs to 
most institutions in that most presently offer only meager levels of support, or ho 
support at all. Additionally both local systems and the Maryland State Department 
of Education would have to increase their allocations of resources. 

Program Accessibility 

Concerning student accessibility to an approved program, it is recommended 

that: 

#3.5. The Maryland State Board For Higher Education should accelerate its 
present planning to make approved progr''' is available and accessible to 
students residing in the Eastern Shore er unties. 

Mionale. There is presently ah uheveh geographic distribution of approved 
prbj^ains^iri the state. Glbsirig down the credit count method for securing a certifi- 
cate argued for in the next section of this report will ^create an even greater disparity 
in the state. particularly for the school systems bh Maryland's Eastern Shore. These 
systems will experience great difficulty in urging potential candidates to study in ah 
approved program if the candidates are required to travel great distances or disrupt 
their lives by moving closer to ah institution offering an approved program. 

Major lmpli€aiwn(s). The Maryland State Board for Higher Education wbuld 
heed to take appropriate steps tb assure the availabiKty of ah approved program to 
serve the Eastern Shore. Moreover, a substantial expenditure of new monies would 
be required to establish the comprehensive program called for in this report. 

Program Content 

Cohcernihg the general academic core, the specialized academic core, the re- 
search, and the clinical experience dimensions of a program of study leading toward 
certification as a principaL it is recommended that: 

#3.6. The preparation program For principals should include not less than 
thirty-six (36) graduate semester hours of which six (6) hburs would be 
dewted to clinical experiences including a total of three credits of prac- 
tica and a three-credit internship. 

__ Rationale. It is the judgment oF the Commission that most of the ehtry-jevel 
conceptual and clinical skills needed by ah individual can be provided in a program 
of study hav^g_arhinirnum bf thirty-six (36) graduate semester hours. The previ- 
ously recommended requirement that a candidate for admissidh to a preparation 
program hold, or be eligible to h^^^ APC should allow colleges and universities 
to better concentrate their program of study The temptation to expand the recbm- 
mended minimum semester hours for ah apprbved prbgrairi is great but must be 
resisted. The cbmbihatibh oFthe new recommended requirement of having an APC, 
or its equivalent, as a condition for admission to a preparatibh prdgram and the 
thirty-six (36) hour degree prbgram caUed For here will result in candidates for cer- 
tification completing what amounts to a two-year graduate program. 

Major Implicationis). A major change in existihg MSDE program approval stan- 
dards would be necessary to implement this recommendation. Moreover, while the 
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eurrerit pro-ams of many of the staters colleges and universities exceed the mini- 
mum ^f thirty-six (36) semester hours, the requirement of six (6) hbiirs for ciinical 
experiences represehts ah increase in oirreht program approval requirements. Pro- 
gram modifications of this type would be required. 

#3.7. CoUege and university programs shou concep- 
tualjcnowledge and dihical sfa/fe necessary for eflFecfive educational leader- 
ship and management. The concqjtual imrmtedge that shduld be stressed 
in the program are_(a) theories of instruction, human growth and de- 
velopment, adult learning, rarriculurn, supervision, change, leadership, 
organization effectiyeness> methods of inquiry, and evaluation and as- 
sessment,^ and (b) ah uhderstahdihg of governance structure and politi- 
cal processes, equity issues, community and public relations, technol- 
ogy^ business mahagemert^^ personnel and labor relations, school climate 
and culture, pupil services, and research related to educational practice. 
The ten ciirtml sktils that should be stressed are: instructional supervi- 
sibn, planning and goal settings problem analysis, decision making, 
communication, coordination, interpersonal relations, development of 
staff> conflict resolution, and stress management. 

Kaffonflfe. The justificatidh for prom 
arid clinical skills cited in the recommendation is to be found in the comprehensive 
role and fimction statement adopted by the Commissidri that was presented in the 
preceding SKtion of this repOT central to the iristructibrial leadership and 

managerial mission that must be provided by an effective principal in the six func- 
tidnal areas of instructibria]! Jflajnteriarice^a prbfessiorial develop- 

ment and services, pupil development and services, school and community rela- 
tions, administration of facilities and finances, and drganizatidriaj relatibriships arid 
respbrisibiUties. Therecoriirixe^ program eriiphasis is suriiriiarized in Figure 3.2. 

Mo/cr fmplimHvnCsh No major regulatory implications are perceived td imple- 
ment this recdmmeridatidri- However, the recommended program conterit will re- 
quire a riiajor overhaul of riiost existirig programs of studj^ This will prove to be a 
costly activity for most colleges and universities. 

#3.8. in addition to the gerieral academic core, the program of studies should 
include a specialized academic dimension that reflects the demdri&trable 
differerices iri the context in which elerheritary, riiiddle/juriior, arid high 
school pririapals must function, especially those associated with differ- 
ences in the diversity of the curriculum, the specialization of staff, the 
riature of the student body, the scope of the prograrii, and the diversity of 
the publics that must be dealt with. However, we af e not callirig for the 
creatibri of a large jiurriber of parallel courses. What is beirig recorii- 
mended are differences in the nature of some required courses, espe- 
cially iri the areas of ciif riculunl arid siipervisibri arid child grbwth arid 
develbprrierit, the judidous selection of instructional materials, distinc- 
tions in course activities, and the use of an intensive seminar as brie of 
the culriiiriatirig program requirements iri which students would Be 
grouped according to level of employment sought. 
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Fi6tjRE3.2 

THE RECbMMANDED_PROGRAM EMPHASIS GF PRERftRATION 
PROGRAMS OFFERED BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 




Raiivmle, As previously established, the Gommissipn has taken the pdsitidn 
that the role and function of elementary, middle/juhibr> or high school principals are 
similar in many respects; However, it is also acknowledged Sat there are some im- 
portant differences. This fecommendatidn reflects the Commissibnls judg^^ 
about the nature of these differences and proposes meaningful ways that they can be 
incorporated into a preparation program. 

Atojor ImpUcatwnW' Major modifications in current prc)grams and in the exist- 
ing program approval standards will be required to irnplemeht this recommenda- 
tion. 

#3.9. The program of studies shbuld include the acquisition of cognitive 
knowledge of the major methodologies appropriate for the study of edu- 
cation, should include quantitative arid qualitative lesearch methbdology 
to develop the ability to read and assess the research literature, and 
should provide a student with skills to design and complete a research 
project as part of the requirements of the program. 

Rationale. It is importarit that those who serve in leadership positibhs be aHe 
to critique the research literature so they can develop informed judgments about 
promising practices in educatipri. Knowledge of the major methodblogies appro- 
priate for the study of education is intended to contribute to this objective; The rec- 
ommendation that a student design and complete a research project as part of the 
prdgram of study is drie iitipbrtarit way to demonstrate the ability to apply an appro- 
priate method of inquiry for solving a particular problem: 

Major Implication(s). No major regulatory dr fiscal implications are perceived to 
implenrierit this recoirimendatibn. However, the modification oi' many current pro- 
grams will be required. 

#3.10. NurrierdUs, well-desigried,^ be 
an integral part of a program of study and should extend throughout the 
duration of the program. These experiences should take three fbrms: 
numerous rioh-credit> shbrt-duratiori on-site bbservatioris of major 
school events and activities; several extended on-site credit practica, 
each havirig a limited objective; arid a teri-week, full-time, ribn-paid 
site credit iriterhship with a carefully selected principal, jointly planned 
and supervised by the college or university and Idea! schddl system. 

Rationale. The call for the frequent use of high quality clinical experiences 
thrbughbut the program of s capped by a ten-week intensive internship, is 
based oh the Commission's belief that the acquisition of many skills can be acquired 
only through dbsers^tidri arid pra^^ ari actual schdbl settirig. As established 
previously, the ten dihieal Sdll areas given prorhihehce are those judged to be ge- 
neric to the work of the principal in providing the educational leadership arid educa- 
tional management for a school. 

Moreover, the Commission's call to establish numerous clinical experiences and 
develop valid methods of measurihg a student's proficiericy in the teri areas is the 
single most impbrtaht check available to the state oh the quality of the program. 
Failure to do so will render the program approval process useless. 
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Major fmp/i'oflHonifsj. This recommendation has_a number of majdr inipUca 
Hons, in the first instance, the current Maryland State Department of Education pro- 
gram approval standards must be revised to include a requirement that colleges and 
universities provide the three major forms of clinical experiences called for in the 
recommendatidh. Further, the development of and use of multiple clinical expe- 
riences require fundamental changes in current preparation programs. These 
changes will prove to be a costly expenditure to colleges and universities that pres- 
ently generally devote only meager resources to this portion of their current pro- 
gram. Moreover, th^ recommendation will require prdvisidns for an expanded role 
of local school district personnel in the planning and supervision of the varied clini- 
cal experiences called for; 

#3.11: In addition to completion of a program of study, candidates must dem- 
onstrate competencies in te^ clinical skill areas. 

Rationale, This recommehdation is intended to provide an important internal 
check for use '^y colleges and aniversities to establish whether or not the goals of the 
pre( ertification program for principals are being realized . The assessment of compe- 
tencies in the ten clinical skill areas will also aid graduates who will ultimately be 
tested in the same skill areas as a condition for initial certification. 

Major ImpUcatton(s). One rhajor regulatory implication is required to imple- 
ment this recommehdation. The regulatory change required is that the current 
Maryland State Department of Education program approval standards must be re- 
vised to jnclude a requirement that colleges and universities provide an exit 
assessment. 

Methods of Instruction and Mode of Betivery 

Concerning the methods of instruction arid related delivery modes, it is recom- 
mended that: 



#3.12. Colleges and universities should move away from the almost exclusive 
use of the didactic apprbac^ setting to achieve the two 

program goals of the acquisition of conceptual knovs^ledge and the de- 
velopment of clinical skills. In addition, the state's colleg and uhiver- 
sities should establish a mechanism for the development and sharing of 
instructional materials, and the joint use of promising technology for 
enriching the instructional features of their programs. 

Rationale. It is widely acknowledged that the lecture is one of the ineffective 
instructional methods availaHe, even for the acquisition of conceptual knowledge. 
Heavy reliance on this method will greatly impair the quality of a preparation prb- 
gram. Its value in the acquisitidn of clinical skills is even more questionable. Clinical 
skills clearly cannot be acquired and mastered without practice that is best demon- 
strated in an actual school setting. As shown iri Figure_3.3, the primary delivery 
mode for the acquisition of clinical skills should be in the previously called for use of 
observations, practica, internship, and diagnostic sldll exercises. 

The call for closer cooperation among colleges and universities in developing 
and sharing instructional materials and promising technology makes good pro- 
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FIGURE 3:3 



THE RECOMMENDED PRIMARY DELIVERY MODE P3R THE 
PRddRAM EMPHASIS OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PREPARATION PROCSFIAMS 

^ _ Acquisition of Clinical Skill 

Primary Delivery Mode Conceptual knowledge Building 

• course work x - — x 

• numerous short-duratibh on- 
site dbseryatibr)s x - x 

• several extended on-site 
practica, in bollaboration with 



^ ^ a prolonged, ten-week, full- 
time intemsNIp, In cx)llabora- 
tk)n with LEA 
• diagnostic skill exercises x 



grammatic and economic sense, Manj- facMty menih^^ have particular expertise 
that coulci be easily shared to enrich all programs. Moreover, the development of 
high quality case studies, games, and simulations is a time-consuming and costly 
activity. Sharing the costs associated with their design is a potential way to reduce 
expenditures for the participating institutions. 

Major /mp/rca/ronfsX No major regulatory or fiscal implications are perceived to 
implement this recomitieridatioh. 

Relations iviih Constituent Groups 

Concerning relations with constituent groups, it is recommerided that: 

#3.13. Meaningful cooperation between colleges and universities and local 
school sys^teiti be aggressively pursued if many of the recom- 

mendations called for here are to be realized. This is especially true with 
regard to efforts to eriharice the recruitment of high quality candidates 
for the prindpalship, the need for intensive clinical experiences,^hd im- 
provement in the quality of the research component of the program. 

Rationale, All^ of the stated local school systems and colleges and univefsities 
havea vital stake in improving the quality of the principalship. This shared mission 
must be translated into close collabbratibn ia the development and implementation 
of many„features of prep programs, particularly the allMmportant prbvisibh of 

meaningful clinical experiences. There sirhply is no substitute for the deep involve- 
ment of both parties in this effort. 

^ Major Implicaiion(s), No major regulatory or fiscal implications are perceived to 
implement this recommendation. 



Progmtn Funding 

Concerning the funding of principal preparation programs, it is recommended 

that: 
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#3.14. The Maryland State Board for Higher Educatiori; working with the stated 
public coBeges and universities, should aggressively seek changes in ex- 
isting state funding formulas for program support and adopt an ailoca- 
tiori system that rnbre adequately supports higher costs associated with 
graduate professional education. 

Rjaiionale. Institutions offering graduate professional education, especially 
those that rely upon costly clinical experiences for thivirriplernentaticin of ma 
their gc»ls, miist fe adequately supported if they are to offer a quality program. The 
traditional formula for the s^upport of preparation programs used by many institu- 
tidns stands as an impbrtaiit disincentive for developing the much richer and more 
comprehensive professional education called for here. New funding fonnulas must 
be created if colleges and universities are to continue to play a significant role in the 
training of principals. 

f^jor ImpiicaiivnCsh As established above, new funding formulas that more 
adequately reflect the real costs of a program must be designed by both state agen- 
cies and by individual institutions: 

Program Evaluation 

Goncerning the evaluation of college and university preparation programs for 
principals, it is recommended that: 



#3.15. The Maryland State Department of Education should undertake a com- 
prehensive assessment of its current program approval standards for 
pre-service professibhal educatibri for principals toward the end of mak- 
ing the standards consistent with the preceding recommendations of 
the Commission. This assessment should examine the effectiveness of 
all currently used input, process, and output variables and consider op- 
tions for improvement that not only incorporate the recommendations 
of the Cbmmjssioh,^but also establish the program approval activity as . 
meaningful and vigorous check on the quality of the preparation pro- 
grams approved in the state. 

Rationale. The need for a close fit between all of the preceding recommenda- 
tibhs for strengthening college arid university programs and the process by which 
the state evaluates a program is undeniable. Any discrepancies between the two will 
assure that the public interest will not t)e served The Commission acknowledges 
that the state has hot only the right But also the responsibility to assure that the 
preparation programs offered by colleges and universities that lead toward certifica- 
tion represent the best practice that is ^ 

Major implication(s). A major overhaul of the current Maryland State De- 
partment of Education program approval standards is required to implement this 
recommehdati oh ; 
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#3.16. In addition to the strengthening of the external prdgfam evajiiatibri pro- 
cess railed forabbve, collegesahd universities should engage in periodic 
comprehensive self-evaluations. While all components of the prografn 
should be included in this activity, special prominence should be given 
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to the securing of irifbrmatibilon the effectiveness 6F the program from 
teportant coristituency groups, especially currently enrolled students 
and recent graduates, and locaj school system personnel knowledgeable 
about recent graduates. 

Ratiomte. The call for periodjc s^ to complement the state pro- 

gram apprxwal process makes good programmatic sense. The further call that cur- 
rent students, recent graduates, and IcRral school district offidals be deeply involved 
in the self-evalUaHohs is in recognition that their perceptions are one of the most 
valid indicators of quality of the program avaiiable to a college or university. 

Major ImpticationW. No major regulatory or fiscal implications are perceived to 
implement this recommendation. 
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SECTION FOUR 
Certification Requifetnents for Principals 



Introduction 

The certificatibn of prindpalsr like that for other professidrials who serve the 
public, is intended to promote a number of public interests: the development of a 
license to practice implies a body of knowledge associated with successful practice^^ 
the availability of a license allows the general public to make certain assumptions 
that the holder of the license possesses the competence and skills need<?d to suc- 
cessfully perform; and the issuance of a license affords the state the opportunity to 
withdraw the license should the holder engage in a practice judged to be contrary to 
the public interest. 

These intended gatekeeping fuhctiohs illustrate the critical need for an effective 
certification process in any effort to improve the quality of the prindpalship. The 
certificatibn of principals h^^ traditionally been viewed as the major process to as- 
sure that individuals entering; the prihcipalship are prepared for satisfactory perfor- 
mance. Certification prpcedures should be judged as effective primarily to the de- 
gree that they achieve this objective: 

In Maryland, the state education agency issues the license to practice as a princi- 
pal. Although the state holds respdnsi for develbpirig certification require- 
ments and issuing the license to practice, it is iiriportaht to note that the Maryland 
State Departirient of Education has histbrically engaged representatives of local sys- 
tems and the state's colleges and universities in the design of the certification re- 
quirements and the processes for their use. 

Major Issues 

As is true of all dimensions of the Commission's work, substantial debate cur- 
rently surrounds the issue of certification requirements for the principalship. In the 
view oi the Cbmmissibn, the fundamental issues being raised center on three 
themes: 

• the adequacy of existing criteria used for certification; 

• the number of ways that an individual can satisfy certification requirements, 
and 

• the types of certificates that should be issued and the duration of the certifi- 
cate(s). 



Brief Description of Current Practice 

The following brief descriptions of current practices for the certification of prin- 
cipals, brganized around the three majbr issues cited abbve, are bffered: 

• Most states use general criteria for the certificatibn bf principals (hbld a teach- 
ing certificate, have teaching experience, and possess paper credits); few fe- 
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quire demons tratidh of prbfidencies necessary to perform the functions of the 
principalship; the fact that a large numbeT of states; many at the prodding of 
their state legislatures, have Undertaken major revisions in the traditidhal re- 
quiremehts suggests that dissatisfaction with virtually all of the major aspects 
of the present system is widespread in both the professional and policy com- 
munities, 

• A majority of states, jncluding Maryland, Use a combination of ways for an 
individual to satisfy certification requirements; the usual approach is cbmple- 
tibn of a master's degree from an acaredited institution and additional hours 
of graduate or equivalent course credit, 

• Great variations exist in the types of certificates issued by each state: a major- 
ity; including Maryland, have different certificates for superintendents and 
other central office administrators and principals; a large number diffefentiate 
between elementary and secondary; a few states, but not Maryland, differeri- 
tiate between elementary, middle/junior, and high school certification; and, a 
majority of states, but again, not Maryland, differentiate between a principal 
arid supervisor certificate. 

• The duration of the certificate differs^ across the country: some states, but not 
Maryland, have eontinuihg education requirements for recertificatioii at either 
Five- or ten-j^ar intervals; most typically, the continuing education require- 
ments include credit for graduate study and/or staff development credit. 



Recommendations of the Commission 

_ The reeomjnendations of the Commission for improving the certification re- 
quirements of principals are presented below Note that the proposals focUs exclu- 
Siyely oa the principalship, consistent with the Commissions charge. The adequacy 
of current requirements for certificatidh asji sufjervisor is hot examined. Thus the 
issue of the appropriateness of retaining, amending, or eliminating the current prac- 
tice jn the state of having identical certification requirements for Both principals and 
supervisors is not addressed. However, given the nature of the recommendations 
contamed m this report, a reexamination of both the role and current certification 
requirements for supervisors appears to be in order. 

Criteria for Jnitial Certificaiivn 

- While we recommend retention of several existing criteria, a major overhaul of 
the requirements for initial certification is proposed. The Commission recommends 
that: 



#4.1. Theapplicant must hold or be eligible to hold an advanced j. roft'ssiorial 
certificate (APC), or its equivalent for dUt-of-state candidates, directly re- 
lated to his or her area df teaching; hold a master's degree from an ac- 
credited college or university; and have five years df successful teaching 
experience at the appropriate level. 

mionale. The int snt of the requirement that ah applicant hold an advanced 
professional certificate in a teaching field is to assure that candidates have the neces- 
sary background of professional preparation and experiences in instruction to be 
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expert teachers. TTiis provision aUbws necessary distinctions in tfie level of assign- 
ment to be adoipwledged. An important 'ncentive is thus provided to make these 
distinctidns during the appUcaat's p^^^ 

The call for changes in me current requirement that an applicant have five years 
of successful teaching experience, not the current three> is consistent with the Com- 
mission's strong belief that those charged with providing instructional and man- 
agerial direction for a school function best if they have demonstrated their ability to 
be successful classroom teachers, are knowledgeable about and have appreciatibh of 
the problems and issues of teaching, have ah understanding of how schools work, 
and have credibility in the minds of those they are to lead. The Cbmmissibn believes 
that there are ho shortcuts or substitutes to rrieahingful classroom experience for 
acquiring these skills and understandings. 

Ma;or /m^//ca?fdrirs>). Major changes in the By-Laws of the Maryland State 
Board of Education are required to implement this recommendation. 

#4.2. For graduates of a Maryjand-accredited cplleg^^ or university^ dnly those 
who complete an approved program for school-based administrators 
should be eligible for a certificate. There should be a five-year transition 
period for full iitiplemeritatiori of this recbmmeridatibri. 

Ratidndle.^ ITie elimination of the current credit cbUiit bptibn should prbmbte 
the design of preparation programs that are sequential, cumulative, and focused, as 
they must be to realize the goal of a meaningful professional trainings program lead- 
ing toward initial certification. The elirriinatibh of this current optibh will stand as 
concrete evidence that the profession and the state is committed to the notion that 
there is indeed a body bf khbwl^^^ arid a set bf carefully prescribed ex^^ 
that are essential for the effective training bf those who wish to bv? licensed as a prin- 
cipal in this state. 

Moreover, the elimination of the option will prove to bie a substantial iheehtive 
for colleges and universities that wish to offer an approved program leading toward 
certificatiori to devote the riecessary resources to do so. T^ preserit widespread us 
of the credit count option has encouraged a number of institutions in the state to 
offer piecemeal courses in direct competition with those institutions who attempt to 
meet current Maryland State Departmerit of Education program approval standards; 
While this may not have been the intent of those who supported adoption of the 
credit courit bptibri, it riorietheless has prbveri to be a major disiriceritive for the de- 
velopment bf high quality precertificatioh preparation programs in the state's col- 
legesand universities. 

The prbpbsed five-year limit on the cbhtinuatibh of courses offered by ah ac- 
credited institution in Maryland is regarded to be adequate time to allow both the 
institution arid studerits curreritly iri the pipelirie to make riecessary adaptatioris iri 
their prbgrams. 

z M0r ImplicalionW Major changes in the By-Laws bf the Marylarid State 
Bbard bf Educatibh are required tb implement this recommendation. Moreover, clos- 
ingdown this means of securing a principars certificate will exacerbate the historical 
prbblem of uneven accessibility to an appro' /ed program faced by individuals and 
school systems in some regions of the state, notably those in Maryland's Eastern 
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Shore. As recommended elsewhere in this report, the Maryland State Board for 
Higher Education must accelerate its recent efforts to address this issue: 

#4.3. Graduates of ah approved program for school-based administrators df- 
fered by an accredited college of university in Marylarid m^^ success- 
fully complete a Maryland State Department of Education assessment ex- 
ercise designed to assure that a candidate for certificatipn possess clinical 
skills in the ten areas of planning an^^ instructional supervi- 

sion, problem analysis, decision making, communication, coordination, 
interpersdnal relations, conflict resolution, development of staff, and 
stress mahageraeht. 

Ralionale, The proposed addition of the demohstratioh of profidehq^ in the 
ten skills cited stands as an important check on the quality of approved prbgrams 
offered by the state's colleges and universities, and on the preparation programs 
completed by graduates of other universities. It represents a form of accountability 
and program rigor heretofore absent. It will better assure that the traditional pur- 
poses of certification are realized. 

This is so because the ten clinical skill areas are judged to be generic to the lead- 
ership and management dim six major functions of the prihcipalship 
that the Gom mission endorses. An assessment of these skill areas is an absolute 
prerequisite for the determination of the candidate's ability to assume the important 
responsibility of providing dire^ 

Mujm Impiicaiivnish Major changes in the By-Laws of the Maryland State 
Board of Education are required to implement this recommendation. Moreover, the 
statels colleges and universities ihaintaihihg approved programs must establish 
meaningful clinical experiences and make other prdgrarn modifications hecesaary 
for the developmeht and denibhstration of the called for. These will be 

costly activities and as such have clear fiscal implications. 

In addition, the Maryland State bepartmerit of Education must develop and 
schedule assessment exercises in a timely manner to facilitate local school district 
employmeiit decision processes. 

#4.4. Graduates of a program offered by an accredited cdllege or University 
outside the state must submit a corhprehensive case file of their graduate 
work for review and approval by a Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion Review Panel to 1) meet the f equirements included in Recommehda- 
tidn^.l above, and 2) ascertain that the graduate work is compatible with 
the program approval standards applied to Maryland colleges and uni- 
versities. Individuals with less than three years experience as principals 
must successfully complete a Maryland State Department of Education 
assessment exercise that treats the ten skill areas cited in Recorrimenda- 
tibh #4.3 above. 

Raiicnale. The requirement that ah applicant who is hot a graduate of a state- 
approved preparation program submit comprehensive documentation on his or her 
preparation represents an important check on the quality of the candidate^ work. 



Hus requiremenf assures tfiat the public interest is protected, especially when cou- 
pled with completing an assessrnent exercise as previously recdm There is 
substantial pTecedence for this re^ in other professions. Moreover, we do 
not believe that the requirement will handicap local school systems who desire to 
engage in regional or natto 

. ImplioaUoh(s), Major changes in the By-Laws of the Maryland State 

Board of Education are required to implement this recdmme Iri addition, 

the Maryland State De^^^^ must develop, in cooperation with 

other states, criteriaand a process for assessing the quality of preparation programs 
for school-based administrators offered by accredited institutions in states other 
than Maryland. Additionally, the development and administration of the assess- 
ment exercises carries clear fiscal implications. 

f^es of Ceff ificates and Duration Period 

Gbncerning the types of certificates to be awarded by the state, it is recom- 
mended that: 

#4.5. The existing practice of awarding a prihcipars certificate based on the 
level of assignment should be cohtihued. 

B^lionale^ In the judgrriexit of the Eomrnissibh, necessary differentiation be- 
hveen an elementary middle/junior, or high school prindpal's certificate can be es- 
tablished thrpugh the lise of one of the existing certification requirements that call 
for the candidate to be eligible for a professional certificate appropriate to the level of 
assignment. However, the Cammissipn acknowledges that there are indeed some 
peailiajities^associated with different levels of the prihdpalship and have urged col- 
leges and universities to reflect these in their approved programs of study. 

Mafor impUcation^ No major regulatory or fiscal implications are perceived to 
implerTLeht this recommehdatibh. 

Concerning the duration of the certificate, it is recbrrimerided that: 

#4.6. A certificate for a practicing principal should be required to be renewed 
every five years and that the requirements for renewal should be estab- 
lished in an individualized professional developmeht^ah (IPDP) that is 
designed by the employing school system and the candidate for certifi- 
cate renewal. The successful conipletidn of the individualized profes- 
sional develo4?rnent plaii should be certified by the local school system to 
the Maryland State Department of Edui ition. 

Bjaiionak, The Commission believes that it is in the public and professional in- 
terest to discontinue the current practice that virtu^^^^ amounts to life iohg certifica- 
tion. The heed for a principal to continuously keep abreast of the latest research and 
practice through his or her career is obvious. Linldng tM re^^^^ require- 
ments to the ihdi\adual_5 IPDP as prop^^ here is intended to achieve two objec- 
tives: give added weight to the importance that the Commissicsn places on the lieed 
to systematically plan for the career-long training for the prihcipalship, and provide 
ah additional focus for the evaluation practices used by local districts. The recom- 
mended requirement that a local district official ^^^^ successful attainment of 
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therecertificahon plan pfQvides the hec^^ check on the process as vveli as adds 
an important_quality cohtrdl rneasttre. The state education agency can periodicaHy 
assess these proposed processes to ascertaih that. the objectives oF tfie proposal are 
being achieved and that the interests of the state are being protected. 

Major Implicaiion(s). Major changes in the By-Laws of the Maryland State 
Board of Education are required to implement these recc • mendations. However, 
local systems need t^^^^^^ review their current evaluation practices in order to 

assure that the intent of this recommfjndatioii is implemented. No fiscal implications 
are perceived. 

#4.7. A^certifieate For a hoh-practicing principal, inciuding assistant principals, 
should be required to be renewed every five years. Tfie requirement for 
renewal may be met by: 1) completing locally apprpyed workshops, and/ 
or 2) completing Maryland State Department of Education approved 
workshops, arid/br 3) completing coursework at an accredited college or 
university. An individual not employed as a practicing principal for a 
five-year period must successfully complete a Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education assessment exercise prior to employment as a 
principal: 

_^ Rationale. Tfie need for the continuous, career-long training of assistant prin- 
cipals is as compelling as that for principals. The recommendation that an individual 
not employed as^ practicing principal for a five-year period Successfully complete ah 
MSDE assessment exercise as a prerequisite for recertification is designed to provide 
a meaningful Check that the individual has remained current in tfie intervening 
years since receiving his or fier preceding license to practice as a principal in tfiis 
state. 

Major JmpUcaUoufs). Major cfiahges in the By-Laws of the Maryland State 
Board of Education would be required to implement this recommendation. 
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SECT fON FIVE 
Seleciion Practices 



Introduction 

Although colleges and universities are involved in preparation prpgrains and 
the siate education agency is concerned with establishing certification and prepara- 
tion progranri approval standards, the actual selection of principals is made by the 
local school system. It is clearly one of the most critical decisions a local school sys- 
tem must make. 

A great deal is written about the importance of school leaders, cspedally school 
principals, in establishing the climate and setting goals to maintain a school where 
students can learn and develop positive attitudes: The selection of individuals who 
have the potential for tremenddus leadership energies needed by schools is of great 
impbrtahce. Yet presently, the pool of candidates is essentially the result of a self- 
selection process, determined primarily by who enrolls in the graduate colleges of 
education and meet certificatibh req^ state. Lyriri Gbrnett, of the 

Southern Regional Education Board, in a presentation to the Commission, made use 
of the following quotes to characterize the principal selection situation in this 
country: 

Ernest Bbyer describes the seleetion of schbol principals as "Gloudy as anything 
on the job market." Roland Barth, of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
arid himself a priridpal for mariy years, says that " . . . selectibri bf principals 
often involves in-house Fighting, deals, and promises/' Oftentimes hidden 
agendas are at work. The selection may already have taken place but the process 
including interviews may take place For political reasons. These are pibbably 
extremes, but all the research points to selection processes at the local level that 
are riot well developed. In additibri to being nebulous, very few of the local 
selection systems take into account those Behaviors or characteristics of individ- 
uals that are strongly associated with effective lea lership. 

Major Issues 

In the view of the Gommissioh, four fundamental over -arching questions em- 
brace the basic issues that ought to be addressed in considering selection practices: 

• What processes should be used? 

• What criteria shbuld be used? 

• What elements of fairness, access, and equity should be a part of the process 
of selection? 

• Does the local control issue need strengthening or should a level of state in- 
volvement in selection be stressed? 
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Brief Description of Current Practice 

The Commission collected data on the prdcediires used by school systems in 
the state and hatidirlo appbiht principals: A survey of Maryland school systems 
revr?led the Following: 

• Each system has ah established process for selecting principals 

• The local superintendent makes the decision as to which candidate to nomi- 
nate for board of education Final approval. Local decisions are based on local 
criteria, with the state being involved only with setting ceitification stan- 
dards. 

• The interview is heavily relied on, although there is some variation based oh 
the size of the system, Some schdoUyste^ the interview process. 
Using information gained from administrative training programs, assessment 
centers, and internship programs. 

NegoFiated agreerneht provisions of selected school systems >yere a!so exam- 
ined to identify additional information on the selection practices, but provided little 
information. 

Recent research on principal selection practices at the local level was completed 
by Richard Pentler and Catherine Baltzell in 1982: They studied ten districts 
throughout the country that varied by size, location, and type of district. The For- 
mality of the decisions Varied, but much of the process was described as "the way we 
do it here!' with little written policy The selection processes, from posting a vacancy 
to decision, were deeply rooted in the culture of the community, the school bureau- 
cracy and the superintehdeht's desire for control of the situation. 

Baltzell and Dehtler describe the selection process stages as: announcing vacan- 
cies, establishing criteria, developing a pool of applicants (many of whom have been 
in the pool for a number of years), screening, and decision making. 

The most widescale state level programs involve the use of the NASSP Assess- 
ment Center Project as an aid in local school district selection practices. South Caro- 
lina, in 1983, was the first state to institute a statewide program. Since then. North 
Carolina and Maryland have established regional assessment centers. 

A number of Southern Regional Education Board states passed extehsive legis- 
lation during 1984 related to schdpl administratdrs and to the selection of principals. 
In Florid, for example, each district is required to adopt and implement an objec- 
tive-based process for screening and selecting assistant principals ah^ principals us- 
ing guidelines issued by the state. J^^^ aJso conducted research to identify 
characteristics of high-performing principals from which a list of basic competency 
characteristics that school leaders shduid possess, as well as those possessed by the 
''high perforrriers,'' has been developed: School districts are required to develop a 
comprehensive process that serves to screen, assess, and aid in developing the de- 
sired characteristics in prospective schc All districts must use some form 
of perfdrmance sampling (job-related simulations, assessment center or targeted se 
lection interviews) in their system. In addition, the districts must provide feedback 
and career counseling to all persons who have applied and whose performance has 
been "sampled." 

Another legislative initiative passed in some states is the testing of educators 
eking to become administrators. Georgia and Alabama now require tests for indi- 
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yiduals requesting initial certilfication. Florida and Texas have adopted legislation 
that will fequire examinatii^^ admimstrative persbhrieL Arkansas is currently 
the only state that requires testing all veteran school personnel for recertification. 

Recommendatiohs of the Commission 

Because of the importance of the selection process for prindpaLv a three-step 
model (pre-screeriing, screening, arid selectibri stages) process is recorhmended for 
consideration By local school systems as they work to improve their selection prac- 
tices. The model is appropriate for the initial s^^^^^ of principals, ^/ice-prindpals^ 
and administrative assistants or interns. The second and third steps of the proposed 
model (screening, selection) could also be used in the principal transfer and reas- 
signment processes. Piff^^ would apply for different job descriptions; 
but the same selecHoh procedures could Be followed. 

dverall, the modej is designed to improve a local schbdl system's ability tb iden- 
tify the Best possible pexson for a job as defined by the specific job description. 
While current selection practices already include various aspects of the modei, it is 
hoped that this tbtal prbpbsal will prbvide greater cbnsistericy and quality to the 
selection processes across the state. The model emphasizes that particular attention 
should be given to the development of job descfiptions that are related to actual job 
requirerherits, that the selection decision should be based on specific criteria, and 
that objectivity should be emphasized. Fairness and equal access to the process for 
all qualified indi vicluals are impbrtant equity consideratibns. In addition, the selec- 
tion process should be open and accessible to candidates from outside the school 
system. Regional coordination of activities designed to develop applicant pools may 
also be useful in achieving this latter goal. 

An overview of the three-step model process for the selection of principals ar- 
gued for here is presented below: 

• Pr^-Scre^nm^. Coals of this part of the selectibri process a^^^ poten- 
tial candidates with the opportunity to receive the information, training, and 
experiences needed to be considered for positions in admijiistratipn: and to 
provide school systems with as large a nurriber of qualified potential candi- 
dates as possible f ^r positions of educational leadership. Candidates are iden- 
tified by self-ribitliriatiort, albrig with cburiselirtg arid ericoUragemerit by prac- 
ticing adrnihistrators. The pre-screening process provides the candidates with 
the chance to identify their career goals, seek to acquire needed academic and 
professional trairiirig, irhprbve persbrial qualities, and attempt to become eli- 
gible for certification. 

• Screening. The ]oh adyertisement should hbnestly arid accurately refl^^^^ 
vacancy and the application form designed to elicit all information desired 
from applicants. The system's actions must be thorough and carefully docu- 
mented. Such data as applicat^^ materials, cre- 
dentials, references, and assessment reports should be carefully considered. 

• Setection. The individual selecied must have the ability, will, arid riecessary 
competencies to do the job. The individual should have successfully com- 
pleted all of the assessment criteria established in the screening process. Even 
with a high degree of bbjectivity in the process, the judgment of the superin- 
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tendent complemented with the views of his of her staff will be ari integral 
part of the process. Once an individual is selected, a mentor should be desig- 
nated to support each newly appointed principal. 

More spedfic recommendations, all consistent with the proposed model, are 
offered by the Commission. 



#5.1. Since selection of principals is and should remain the responsibility of 
local school systems, those systems should establish a comprehensive 
process that encompasses pre-screeriing, screening, and selection activi- 
ties. 

Raiionale. This three-tier approach enables local school systems to identify in- 
dividuals with leadership potential, develop their talent, and select the most quali- 
fied candidate. Local school systems that commit the necessary resources te develop 
this approach wiU be in a position to select the best possible candidates for school- 
based administrative positions. Although the placement of iridividu into school- 
based administrative positions represents the final step of the selection process, it 
cannot have significant meaning without legitimate pre-screening ahd_ screening 
cdnsideratioris. Given the importance of the prihcipalship to the instructional im- 
provement in the school, efforts to assure that highly qualified individuals are se- 
lected for the ppsitidn(s) are essent^ 

__ Ma/or /wp/icahonffsJ. Some local school systems may need to restructure their 
entire procedure for selecting principals, especially those systems without any sig- 
mficarit pre-screening activities. While this activity may have some minor fiscal im- 
plications, the major impact will be on the workload of key administrative person- 
nel. Policy development and enactment will be necessary. 



#5.2. Local school systems should establish and publish a comprehensive pol- 
icy that^ identifies the process and pfocedures to be used, for selecting 
principals. Moreover, the policy should address ethnic and gender repre- 
sentation oh screening and selection committees, an appeal process, and 
reporting procedures that explain the selection process and its relation- 
ship to merit and equity aims. 

BAlionale. Local school systems that take all necessary steps to ensure that se- 
lection practices are as objective as possible will increase the validity of their selec- 
tion process arid, as a result, have more effective leaders in prihcipalship positions: 
Effective policy statements will serve to strengthen the legitirrja :y and integrity of 
the selection process; widespread dissemiriatibri will enable all to have confidence in 
the fairness, thoroughness, and objectivity of the process. 

Major Implications. A number of local school systems may need to revise, pub- 
lish, and dissemiriate their policies and procedures on selection practices. 

#5.3. Local school systems should consider, as a matter of course, generating 
an applicant pool of potential carididates for the school prihcipalship. Lo- 
cal school systems should work, in conjunction with colleges and univer- 
sities and the Maryland State Department of Education, to develop and 
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impjement the ad traihirig prbgrams, apprenticesfiips, arid/ 

or internship progr^ called for elsewhere in this report that would en- 
hance the identification and devejppment of potential educational lead- 
ers within the IcKal school systems. Procedures should be designed to 
monitor the progress of potential educational leaders as they enhance 
their skills and qualifications. 

Rationate. Local school systems that have ways tb identify and build upon the 
strengths of ihdividuals with both the leadership capability arid interest in becom- 
ing principals make an investment in school administration. Implementing training 
programs for poientialeducatip leaders will provide local school systems with ari 
opportunity to build a Fouridatiori for career growth within their school organiza- 
tions: Maintaining a pool of highly motivated applicants who seek opportunities For 
promdtipri and growth will serve to strerigtHeri the selectiori process. 

Major ImpUcation(sl The estabUshment of new leadership development pro- 
grams will have a significant fiscal impact for thos systems that do riot now have 
such activities. They may find it advantageous to develop regional training pro- 
grams rather than attempt to spdnsdr ah individual system activity. Regional pro- 
gramsjor staff development are being demoristrated all across the country as an 
effident and effective way to address common prdblems. Existing leadership de- 
velopment training programs may need to be revised or formalized. 



#5.4. Local school systems should establish selection practices that have appli- 
cant intake processes open to all candidates whbmeet the eligibility crite- 
ria. Eligibility criteria should state all of the duties arid skills required for 
prindpalship positions. All candidates who meet the eligibility criteria 
should have equal access to participating in the selection process. Va- 
cancy anriouhcemerits should be widely disseminated. 

JRmIw^^^ operated iri a fair and open manner and, equally 

important, perceived to be that way by prospective applicants will encourage the 
candidate's interest and confidence in the local school system. The local systems will 
then be better able to seek the best candidates for principajship vacancies. 

Major Imptmtion{s), Sdme job descriptions may need to be revised: Practices 
used by mariy_districts for publishing arid disseriiinatirig job openings and require- 
ments would need revision. 

#5.5. Local school systems should establish selectiori practices that balance 
multiple sources of evidence with multiple sources of assessment infor- 
mation in order to gain a comprehensive picture of all applicants before 
the decision-making process begiris. 

Rationale. Using the interview process as the sole basis for making selection 
decisions for school-based administrative positions is fraught with danger. The en- 
i^re portfolio of the applicams indud knowledge, trairiirigarid skill 

development, arid assessriient data combine to provide a more reliable information 
basis for use in selection decisions. 

Major Implication(s). Some local school systems riiay need to revise their selec- 
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tibh practices and formalize the use of multiple sources of eviderice. A nurnber of 
school systems have already begun this change by using an assessment center as a 
new part of their selection process; A minor fiscal impact will result. 



#5.6: tocal school systems should continually evaluate the results of selection 
practices and procedures in ternis of ethnic and gender representation. 
ITiis evaluation process should go beyond looking at local education 
agency affirmative action goals and should evaluate procedures that al- 
low women and minonty group members who demonstrate educational 
leadership potential opportunities to obtain school priricipalship posi- 
tions. 

Mionaie. Employment statistics clearly reflect the under-rep^^ of 
women and mLndritijes in prihdpalship piositiohs in many districts. Given the poteri- 
Kal loss of educational leadership, schools can have more effective principals if these 
traditionally under-utilized grw^^^ provided full opportunities for promotion. 
_ Ma[or impltcaiwn(s). Local school systems would need to commit their ener- 
gies to affirmative action programs and eliminate ariy barriers that work to negate 
merit and qualification as the prime factors in the selection practice. 



#5.7. The continual evaluation called for above should include all other facets 
of the selectipn process. Personnel from each segment of the selection 
process should be involved in the review, evaluation, and revision of the 
policies and procedures. The evaluation process arid outcomes should be 
well publicized. 

Rationale. Unless there is a consensus that existing selection practices within 
local school systems heed change in substantial ways, any effort to improve princi- 
pal selection practices will be of limited value. Irivblvement in the policy evaluation 
process of as inariy professionals as possible is one way to build consensus. 

Major ImplicaiwnCs). Some local school systems will need to establish a formal 
process for evaluating their selection practices. Other local school systems may need 
to modify their current evaluation policy 



#5.8. A comprehensive supply and demapd study of the priricipalship should 
be coriducted in the state periodically. This should be a collaborative ef- 
fort supported by local school districts, colleges and universities, arid the 
state education agency. 

Rationale. Current data from which projected persbririel needs can be devel- 
oped is necessary for statewide, individual local school system, and college and uni- 
versity plaririirig. 

Maior Implimimtts). The design arid initjal collection of data for supply and 
demand studies will require some resource allocations Once done, the continuous 
up-dating of the data should not be a major effort. 
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#5;9; Beginning and career salaries paid to pnndpals must be competitive 
with and comparable to salaries for key Jeadefship per^^^^ in busiriess 
and gdverriiTierit. Year-round employment shculd be considered For all 
principals. 

RaUonnle. The successful recruitment of quality candidates for the principal- 
ship is dependent on many factors, not the least of which are beginning and career 
salaries that are prbfessibhally competitive and market sensitive. The use of a 
twelve-month contract, noted elsewhere as an important facilitatpr for establishing 
meaningful professiorial development activit would also contribute to the goal of 
making the principalship ah attractive career. 

Major Implicatimts). A major fiscal impact for many systems across the state 
would result from the implemehtatioh of this recommendation. 
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Professional Development Practices 



Ihtrbductibh 

Career-lbhg learning is a fundamental part of the continuing growth and de- 
velopment of the principal and the school served. 

The following beliefs provided the basic framework for the Commission's rec- 
ommendations on professional development of school principals: 

• The principal is the key to school improvement and effectiveness. 

• j?rofessiDnal development is essential for professional growth and, therefore, 
should be mandated 

• Effective professional development requires a comprehensive and on-going 
approach. 

• Professional growth should be emphasized to enhance the motivation oif prin- 
cipals to participate fully in the individualized professional development pro- 
gram (IPDP)._ 

• An understanding of adult learning styles must underlie the development 
and implemehtatidn of prbfessidrial ihservice programs. 

• Professional development programs should be a career-long, individualized, 
continuing process. 

• The commitineht, cbllaboratibn^ and financial support of the local school sys- 
tems, the Maryland State Department of Education, and cpljeges and univer- 
sities are vital to the development and maintenance of effective professional 
development programs for principals. 

Major Issues 

The Commission considered the fbllbwing majbr issues regarding professional 
development programs during the course of its deliberations: 

• planning arid delivery bf professibrial development programs 

• organizational commitment for professional devejopment 

• funding for professibrial developmerit prbgrariis 

• collaborative relationships arnong local school systems, the Maryland State 
Department of Education, and colleges arid uriiversities. 

Brief Description bf Gurre.it Practice 

Local School System Level 

A majority of the local school systems in Maryland provide prbfessiorial de- 
velopment programs for priricipals; hbwever, they vary greatly iri their cornpreheri- 
siveriess. Virtually all local school systems participate in the Maryland Prpfessibnal 
Devejopment Academy sponsored by the Maryland State Department of Educatiori; 
Some local systems use the Aeaderny as their main formal professional development 
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program offered to principals; others take advantage of the grant assistance offered 
by the Ac^emy to further extend prbfes^^ growth opportunities: 

Some local school systems meet monthly to offer principals anoppbrtunity for a 
"one shor professional development program. Afew others take their principals oh 
a yearly retreat and conduct professional development programs in a conference set- 
Hng. ------ 

A number of jpcaj schboj systems have highly structured professional develop- 
ment programs that are continuous and cover a wide variety of educational issues. 

There seems to be very little formal systematic collaboration between local 
school ^ystenis ar^^ and universities relating to professional development 

programs for principals. 



Maryland State Level * 

At the state level, the Maryland Prpfessioriaj Deveropmeht Academy provides 
the basis for tl\e Maryland State Department of Education's effort to provide profes- 
sional development to principals. This program enjoys a high level of interest among 
the local school systems, TTte Academy also offers local school systems an intern- 
ship program in school administration. The internship program is designed to de- 
velop prospective school leaders who have been identified as such by their local 
school supeririteridents. 



National Level 

__Sbrne prbfessibii and colleges and universities d^fer profes- 

sional development programs for principals on the national level. The three major 
national prindpalsAa^^^ and regional institutes 

to provide professional development programs for their respective members. 

The National AssddatidH of Secdndary School Principals developed the Assess- 
ment Center Project that has been implemented by some school systems throughdut 

country. As a fuUow-up to its Assessment Center, the Association rnore recently 
develdped the Springfield^^ Program to provide principals with struc- 

tured professional development activities. 

Princiy^als often participate in prdfessibhal growth oppbrtuhities, such as na- 
.jon^.l voiuc^ ences and reg^^^^ ihstittites and seminars, sponsored by the Assdcia- 
tv H fr v Supi rvision and CurricuJum Develdpment and the American Assbciatioh 
.01 Sci * «iol A » i ^ iriisiratdrs for their resf)ective members. 

'it :o.e college and university level, two exemplary professidnal development 
ri^i^K^ r foi p indpals can be fgund at Harvard University and the University of 
Qi^gon. ; ho^rvard Graduate School of Education offers the Principal's Center, a 
p^og-r/^ tliat provides prindpals a forum for the change of ideas and the acquisi- 
ticnet ncvv sWlls. 

lite division of Educational Policy and Management at the University of Ore- 
gor conducts two prdgrams for prindpals t^^^ Leadership 
Progiarrt and the Research Based Training for School Administrators program. The 
Executive Leadership Program offers statewide wdrkshdps oil pertinent educatibhal 
issues designed to enhance the professional and personal knowledge of experienced 
ddministrators. TTie Research Based Training for School Administrators prdgram 
disseminates research findings and state-of-the-art literature in education and man- 
agement to school administrators. 
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Recbttimendatibhs o{ the Commission 

The recommendations of the Commission for improving professional devejop- 
ment programs for principals are presented below. 

#6.1. A policy cbmmitrrieht and adequate systemic financial support by the lo- 
cal school systems, the Maryland State Department of Education, and 
cpUeges and uhiver^^^^ essential for tKe development and imple- 

mentation of professional development programs. 

Kaiiomle. Effective piofessiohal development programs must have the full 
philosophic and fiscal support of the educational leadership if leadership develop- 
ment activities are to occur. This support serves to formulate policy objectives and 
long range systemic professional development goals. Time for professional develop- 
ment activities as well as resources for the activities must be provided to ensure the 
continued prbfessibhal growth of aH school pnnci^ 

Major Implicatim(s). Local school systems and the Maryland State bepartrnent 
of Education wiU have to develop more effective fuhdihi^ strategies to adequately 
finance professional development programs. One such strategy may be allocating a 
percentage of the total pperatidnal budget to prbfessioiial developm^ programs. 
Because cbhtihubus professional development must be an integral component of the 
principalship, those local school systems that do not currently employ principals on 
a twelve-ribnth baisis should consider doing so. The summer months provide ah 
excellent < pportuhity for local school systems to conduct professional development 
programs. The Maryland State Department of Ed ucatid should cbritiriu-p to fUrid, 
support, and increase the grant allocatibhs of the Maryland Professional Develop- 
ment Academy. Public colleges and universities and the Maryland State Board of 
Higher Education should reevaluate their credit courit driven budget process when 
providing public service to local school systems and the Maryland Statt Department 
of Education. 

#6.2 Local school systems should be the primary decisibh maker for the design 
and implementation of professional development programs. Local dis- 
tricts should develop comprehensive professibhal develbp»ment plans that 
address district or area concerns and procedures to implement individu- 
alized professional development plans (IPDPs) that enhance the skills of 
principals. 

Rationale. Each local school system should have the respbhsibility and the au- 
tonomy of adi : risterihg its own professional development program to immediately 
address local t '^ t catipnal concerns and to maintain local cohtrbl. Local school sys- 
ferns using individualized professional developrheht programs can work simultane- 
ously with all priiviiipals to address school system, local schooL and individual pro- 
fessional develbpment needs 

Major implicaiior!(s). Local school systems will need to develop policy ^nd de- 
sigr* professional deveiopment prdgrams to meet local needs. Individualized profes- 
sJoaal development ph \s that recognize the professional growth of principals as a 
rriajor organizational p tority must be formulated. Local school system policy and 
fiscal implications would result. 
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#6.3. Each local schbd! system^ prbfessibnal development program should be 
developed as a result of a colb^borative effort among the Maryland State 
Departmem of Education, cblleges^^^ universities, and bther local 
school systems (especially where regional programs may be more feasi- 
ble than local ones). Furthetnmore, colleges and universities are encour- 
aged to provide personnel i assist local school systems with the devel- 
opment, critique, and delivery of professional development programs. 
The Maryland State be^ of Education shbuld also develop pro- 

fessional programs that address statewide concerns in collaboration with 
local school systems. 

Rationale. Every effort should be explored to assure that local school systerns 
have the technical assistance and support tb plan and ebhduet prbfessional develop- 
ment programs; This support, with both finances and personnel, should primarily 
come from the Maryland State b^ colleges and univer- 

sities. ThJs synergistic relationship would serve only to strengthen professional de- 
velopment programs at all le^^"\: :^ ^ss the state. 

M.ajor Implimimlsl ' Stale Board for Higher Education and the 

Maryland State Board of .jid explore ways to eliminate barriers Jhat 

presently restrict /:ollaV»Oi at* it '- Jpcal school systems, the Maryland State 

Department bf Educatff ^ t - ; ai-d universities. Such barriers include, but 

are not limited to, ove: . ,iu i i:>udget Drocess that stresses credit-hbur cbUnt; 
the pressures fbr prbfessrr.s II p jiish br :o5^ l^uct research rather than provide pub- 
lic service to the local school sysiei is; and tfie many varied demands made upon the 
time of MSDE and local school system administrative officials. 

#6.4. The administrative evaluation process of local school systems should in- 
clude, in addition to performance-based criteria, individuaiized prbfes- 
sibnal development p^^ that contain objectives 
and action plans that have been jointly agreed upon by the individual 
and the evaluatpr. The IPDP should also cbritain specific action designed 
for growth in the performahee of professional respbhsibilities of princi- 
pals. An assessment concept can used to identify the prdfessibnal de- 
veibpment needs of principals. This information should be used by prin- 
cipals to formulate the individualized professional development plans. 

RaHonart. Partieipatibh by principals in professional development programs 
will be increased if the concept is made a part of the local schbbl system's evaluatibn 
prbcesP. By linking the individualized professional develbpment plan to the evalua- 
tion and certification processes, local school systems emphasize the importance of 
lifelong learning and its felationship tb effective school-based administrative perfor- 
mance. Professional development programs should be an integral component of 
principals' normal job-related activities, not viewed as an addition tb their work 
schedule. Such techniques as mentorships, especially for newly appointed princi- 
pals, and peer reviews hold promise for supporting professional development and 
assistance. 

Major {mplioationCs), Local school systems will need to revise their evaluation 
process to incorporate the individualized professional development plan (IPDP). 
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Also, as estabUshed jyw the proj?6sed certificate renewal standards should 
be based oh a principal's IPDR 

V 

#6.5. Colleges and universities have developecl revvard systems for both pro- 
motion and tenure, as weU as merit salary, that emphasize the faculty 
memfer's research, publications, and teaching but do not give much con- 
sideration to serVoce If colleges and uraversities are to participate effec- 
tively with state ana \ xral school personnel in prdviding proifessiohal de- 
wlopmem programs for principals, the existing reward structures must 
be modified so that incentives, not barriers, exist for college and univer- 
sity faculty to assist in this collaboration. 

Mtionale. It is clear that college and imiyersity faculty members are expected 
to teach, conduct research, and publish. While "service" is also stated as an objec- 
Hve^ Uttie clarity exists oh what "service" is and how— if at aU— itiits into existing 
college and university reward structures. In 19®, a Maryland State Board for Higher 
Education (SBHE) Advisory TaskForee studied this issue and recommended that the 
concept of "profession-related public service" becdrm a part of the college and uni- 
versity faculty evaluation system.JTie SBHE Task Force noted that providing re- 
wards and ihcenti^ is the single most critical factor in deteitnining the extent arid 
effect of the commitment of colLeges and liriiversities to real cbUabbratioh with public 
school systems. In 1986, the SBHE formally adopted the Maryland Statewide Plan 
for Pbstseeondary Education, whichincludes a major section on strerigtheriirig part- 
nerships with the public schools.. The issue is clear, well-researched, well-docu- 
mented, arid yet remairis a major problem. 

Major rmpUcaiivn(s). A re-ordering of college arid uriiversity priorities as well 
as resources would be necessary to implement this proposal. 
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SECTION SEVEN 
Evaluation Pmctices 

Ihtrbduction 

The establishmerit of meaningful evaluation plans for principals commands 
high public and professional interest. Formal evaluation of admiriistra^^^ rela- 
tively recent development and remains today a largely underdeveloped activity im- 
mersed in seemingly endless debate concerning both its purpose and processes. 

The continuing search for means of providing effective performance appraisal 
of principals is a priority of the highest order. Failure to do so will seriously under- 
mine all other efforts to strengthen the principalship addressed in this report. 

Presently in Maryland, organizational responsibility for the evaluation of prin- 
cipals rests exclusively with each local school district. 

Major Issues 

: As is to be expected, the issue of the evaluation of principals forces one to con- 
sider a number of questions. Embedded in them are differing value judgments as 
well as varying viewpoints on how best to approach the ta sk once agreement is 
reached on the fundamental purp>ose of performance appraisal. 

In the view of the Commission, four fundamental over-arching, and what we 
regard in many ways to be, sequen^^ questions embrace the basic issues that ought 
to be addressed in cohsiderihg evaluation practices: 

• What should be the purpose or purposes of evaluation? 

• What should be the focus of evaluation? 

• What should be the cohditiohs of the evaluation? 

• Who should evaluate the principal? 

To these four fundamental questions we add a fifth that is increasingly being 
posed as an outgrowth of the broad-based school improvement initiatives underway 
all across the nation: 

• What should be the role of the state in the evaluation of principals? 

Brief Description of Current Practice 

The following major observatibhs/cbncerning current practices in the state and 
nation are organized around the Five major questions cited above: 

• While the purpose of evaluatioii is not always established in policy, it seems 
that most systems embrace features of both formative evalua^^^ (help ihdi- 
\adual principals irhprove perforrnahce) and summative evaluation (help 
make judgments about princijpal performance for use in personriel decisioris). 

• The majority of systems cdmbi three themes in implernehtihg their evalua- 
tion programs: the use of personal traits or characteristics of principals pre- 
sumed to be associated with effectiveness; the processes used by principals in 
the performance of specific functions; and the assessment of performance ob- 
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jectives, most often mutually determined by both the evaluator and the prin^ 
opal. 

• The conditions under which evaluations are performed vary substantially in 
local school systems; however, the folldwing patterns are used b^ > majority of 
systems; annual evaluations; a eoiritrioh set of procedural steps (e:g:, a writ- 
ten self^evaluation, both a preliminary and a culminating conference between 
the: evaluator and evaluatee; an evalUatibh report submitted to the evaluatee 
and requiring a sign-off, and the option of the evaluatee to file a dissenting 
statement); multiple sources tocollect data (e.g^, observations provided by the 
principal^ imrriediate supemsor and self-evaluation); and a combination of 
techniques to record evaluation data, especially item checldists. 

• Responsibility for coridUcting the evaluatibn seems to be a function of the en- 
rollment size of the systerh in that the superintendent is often the evaluator in 
smaller districts whereas this responsibility-is assumed by the prindpars im- 
mediate supervisor in the larger districts. Few districts make use of ah ap- 
praisal team, although many of the larger systems involve a number of indi- 
viduals in some facet of the evaluation, 

• Unlike many states, the evaluation of principals in Maryland rests exclusively 
with each of the twenty-four local jurisdictions; the By-Laws of the State Board 
of Education are silent on this issue. 



Recommendations of the Commission 

The recommeridatioris that follow are organized into four categories: organiza- 
tional responsibility for evaluation, purposes of evaluation, procedures to be used, 
and the nature and use of evaliiatia instruments. 

Ot^unizuiional RespvnsibiH^^^ 

Concerning the organizational responsibility for the evaluation of principals, it 
is recommended that: 

#7. 1 . The long-standing tradition of local control over all aspects of the evalua- 
tion of principals is the most effective system and should be retained. 

Rationale, A local school system has the uldmate responsibility for the p^^ 
nel it employs. It follows, then, that the individual district should have the autbri- 
orriy to design the evaluation system rribst apprbpriate to its goals, heeds, and tradi- 
tion: The most meaningful role for the state and colleges and universities in this 
activity is prdviding technical assistance to local districts on request. 

Mafor ImpUcation(s)^ This recommendation is consistent with current practice 
in the state. Therefore/ no regulatory action is required. Similarly, no major fiscal 
implications are perceived. 

Purpmes of Evaluation 

Concerning the purposes of evaluation, it is recorhmehded that: 



#7.2. The overriding purposes of evaluation should be three-fold: it should 
serve as a means to help individuals improve Oieir effectiveness, aid in 



imprbvirig the xjuality^^ education at the school building site, and con- 
triSute to the improvement of the school system. 

Raiionaie. The Commission hojds the view that the evaluation of principals 
must achieve three over -riding ob|ectives: improve the performance of the iridivid- 
uals arid bring about improvemerit in the school, arid subsequeritlj^ the school sys- 
tem. It rejects the notion that evaluation cannot simultaneously ser^^ 
purposes. Arid it is confident that the professional community has the commitment 
arid creaKvify to establish a planned, structured system to accommodate these ob- 
jectives. _ 

Major ImpUoationts). This recoriiriieridatiori does riot carry ariy perceived major 
regulatory or fiscal implications. However, major changes must be made in local sys- 
tem policies that are vague regarding evaluation or that are less compreherisive thari 
those argued for here. 

Procedures to be Used 
Coricerning the procedures to be used in evaluation, it is recommended that: 



#7.3. Six cdmmon cc apbrients should be iricorpbrated in all evaluations: ari 
iriitial systeriiatic review of the role and function of the individual, the 
establishment of performance staridards, a cbmpfehensive review of 
progress; an assessment of achievement, a review of the results, arid the 
development of an individual professional development plan (IPDP) for 
each principal. 

FIGURE 7.1 
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Raiionaie. Collectively these six common components ill the evaluation pro- 
cess are essential to a high quality, comprehensive, arid equitable system. The use of 
all six tofef/ier represents a synthesis of what the literature suggests is the best of the 
state of the art in evaluation practice. All six compprients should be used for all prin- 
cipal evaluations, irrespective of elementary middle/junior, or senior high school 
level. 

Major lm0(^tionW' No rriajbr regulatpry or fiscal implications are perceived to 
implerrierit this recommendation. However, since common practice in Maryland 
does not include use of aU six components for all principals, it will be necessary for 
many local school systems to adopt major chariges in their cunerit procedures. Of 
particular importance will be the need for many districts to greatly enhance profes- 
sional development for both evaluators and principals. 
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#7.4. I the implementation of jthese cdmmdri cbmpbhents^ the distinctions in 
the role and fiihctidn of elementary, middle/junior high, and senior high 
school principals should be appropriately reflected. 

Rationale. Differences in the role and function of elementary rrtiddle^junibr, 
and senior high school prindpals in all elements of the evaluation should be ac- 
knovy^Iedged, These differences^ especially those having to do with thediversi^^ of 
curriculum, the specialization of staff, the nature of the student body, the scope of 
the program, and diversity of publics dealt with, must be reflected in the way that 
the six components are designed and implemented. And nowhere is this more true 
than in the review of the role and function, the establishment of performance stan- 
dards, and the assessment of achievement phases of the evaluation. 

Major Implication(s). No major fegulatdry or fiscal implications are perceived to 
implement this recommendation. However, this largely technical problem, while 
solveable, would require many Icc^l school wstems in the state to engage in a major 
overhaul of their existinf, evaluation insiruments. 

#7.5. A formal evaliiation for both newly appointed principals and for those in 
tiie first v» > of a reassign '^lent should be conducted at the end of the first 
year an.j at [vvd-year intervals thereafter. T^^ responsibility for the 

evaluation should be assigned to an individual or individuals in regular 
contr^.ct with the evaluatee (e.g., the immediate supervisdr), However, 
great e re should be exercised in establishing the number of principals to 
be assigned to one evaluaior, given the need for a comprehensive and 
mhd evaluation. 

Rationale. Maximum benefits df evaluation fdr both the individual and the 
school system will be realized if the acHvity is systematic and timely: The call for a 
formal evaluation at the end of year one for both new or reassigned principals will 
contribute td these twin dbjectiyes. The recommendation that all subsequent evalua- 
tions occur at two-year intervals rather than a more protracted period is intended to 
achieve these same goals, although the twd-year cycle also ackhdwledges that many 
major self-improvement or building or system-wide objectives require more than a 
single year to be accompti*=;hed 

The prime responsibility ft)! ' valuation of the principal should rest with his/her 
immediate supervisor since this individual is the most knowledgeable about the 
scope of the work of the principal. This recdmmendatidn shdilld in ho way preclude 
invdlvihg others also khowledgeable about the work of the principal on an appraisal 
team that would provide addihonal insights for use by the evaluatpr. 

Cdmpletidn df all aspects of the comprehensive evaluation called for here is a 
time-consuming and demanding task. In the norTOl course of a ye^r, each super- 
visor would be expected to devote a .substantial amf unt of his or her time to this 
activity. Although the Coiiimission holds the view that the meaningful evaluation of 
principals is one of the most important functions that a supervisor can perform^ it is 
also mindful that Ordinarily His respdrisibility is but one of many duties of most 
sexrior level administrators. iV inetheless, the Gornmission feels strongly that quality 
will suffer if too many evaluations are assigned to one individual, dr the members of 
a complementary appraisal team, in any given year. If adjustments in the workload 
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of supervisors, pafticulaf ly: those in the state's larger systems, must be itiade, these 
should be done in areas other than evaluation: 

Major IrnptuMliorits). Na major regulatory implications are perceived to imple- 
irieht this recommendation; However, a two-year interval For evaluations of expe- 
rienced principals will require adjustments in the work demands on evaluatbrs in 
those school systems that presently have shorter or longer time intervals for this 
activity Additionally; objectives will need to be viewed in terms of both short- and 
long-range achievement. To make this process most effective, local school systems 
must carefully plan interim year data gathering activities. 

Furthermore, many school systems will need to establish mechanisms for the 
cbllectibri and analysis of ^^^^ data from members of the school system who have 
both direct and indirect experierces v. ith the principal during his/her evaluatic/^ 

\ major adjustments in the org onal structures of many of the statels large^ 
school systems would be required to uccommodate this recommendation and an 
mediately related one (recommendation #6) that calls tor the assignment of pnttie 
respbrisibility for evaluatibn to the prihcipars immediate supervisor. An additional 
cost to a local system could likely result from assigning fewer evaluations to evalua- 
tors in those systems where the current pattern is to assign unreasonably large num- 
bers of evaluations to a single evaluator. 

#7.6. Supporting data to be used in the evaluation should be established by the 
evaluator and evaluatee at the beginning of the process. Carefully con- 
structed and highly individualized written self-evaluations shorJd be an 
integral part of the evaluation of a principal. 

Rationale. The Commission believes that pfincipals must participate iri and 
fullv understand the l ient and scope of the evaluation. It is at the pre-evaluation 
conference where the most useful discussions can occur and where a supporting 
relationship can be first established. It is here that the evaluatbr can establish the 
school system^ expectations and it is here that the evaluatee can provide his or her 
insights on data that will be most useful in conducting the evaluatibn. Additibnally^ 
engaging prihcipalsin the early determination of the scope and processes to be used 
will more likely result in their viewing the evaluation as an opportunity, not a threat. 

Moreover, self-evaluatibns> when used ajbhe^ are nbt reliable indicators of per- 
formance. However, when used in conjunction with the ?:t ; ta called For in the preced- 
ing recommendation, they can be extremely wofthwhiie and should be used. They 
are one of the best ways to find out how principals think they are doihf| and thus 
help pinpoint areas of individual strengths and weaknesses. As such, thty are a 
powerful diagnostic tool to assist j 

Major Implication(s). No rnajor regulatory or fiscal implications are perceived to 
implement this recommendation. However, many or the state's school systems will 
heed to establish guidelines for monitoring the imiplernentation of systern-wide use 
of comparable data by different evaluators in cases where more than one person pro- 
vides data for use in the evaluation. Additibnally, since rhost Maryland school sys- 
tems do not currently use individualized self-evaluation approaches in a systematic 
manner, local guidelines will need to be established to assure consistency and 
quality. 
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#7;7. Tfie processes and practices used by theprindpai iriihdrutdri^ student 
performance data arid faculty perfofmance data and tht way in which 
these data are used to achieve school system goals should be included in 
the scope of the evaluation. However, care must be exercised that infor- 
rhatibri of this type is unquestionably reliable, valid, and relevant. 

Rationale. The usespf student achievement data^ faculty performance data 
are imj)drtant ways to achieve two of the three over-riding purposes of evaluation 
(judging the performance of the school building and the school system) and should 
be incorporated, along with other data, in the establishment of performance stan- 
dards and in the assessment of achievement. On this the Cdmitlissidn has ho qualms 
whatsoever. If the primary mission of schools is to educate children and youth, then 
the evaiuation of prindpals should be based in part on the processes and practices 
the principal uses to monitor students' learning, to monitor student and staff atten- 
dance, and to use other measures that are central prerequisites for schooling. 
^ Major Jtnpli^^^^^ No major regulatory implications are perceived to imple- 

ment this recommendation. However, a clear fiscal note 's recognized in that the use 
of this type of data and the procedures necessary for their implementation would 
require a local system to develop comprehensive and longitudinal data banks for 
each building level unit in the district. Technical problems of this type, while solve- 
able, wduld_require a eoinmitmpnt of substantial resources, Additionally it is antici- 
pated that major modifications in the prevailing practices of many systems would be 
required in order to make a principal truly accountable for the way in which he or sh^ 
monitors and takes action to influence the achievement of some measures (e.g , 
teacher attendance practices, student attendance patterns). 



#7.8: The local school system should commit necessary resources for the peri- 
odic and systpmatic training in personnel appraisal for all evaluators. 

Ralionale, A poorly trained evaluator can negatively affect ever he best de- 
signed evaluation system . On the other hand, an unqualified evaluator tan virtually 
destroy the comprehensive system called for in this report: Moreover, v.rie of the 
minimal expectations of the evaluatee should be that those who do the evaluation 
possess the necessary skills and competencies required. Evaluation is an imprecise 
practice and probably always will be. It will always requir^e the use of qualitative 
judgment in all of its elements. But there is no cause to believe that evaluators, by 
virtue of their position or experience, automatically possess requisite skills. A sys- 
tematic training program in personnel appraisal is one of the absolute conditions for 
a high quality program. 

1^ major regulatory implications are perceived to irnple- 

ment this recommendation. However, from what the Cbrrimission has been able to 
discern from the limited data available, most school systems tend to devote meager 
resc)urces to profession development programs generally and particularly to the 
important function of training of its evaluators. Thus a widespread recommitment of 
resources for this activity appears to be a necessity in many situations. 
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#7.9. All elements of the evaluation prpcedures for prindpals sh^^^ them- 
selves be subjected to penbdic analysis to ensure that the processes used 
are consistent with the three over-riding objectives and that individuals 
are treated fairly and even-handedly. Principals should be deeply en- 
gaged in these assessments. 

Mliomle, ^The need for the perio review of the entire evaluation system is 
no different from the need to subject all educational practices to regular examination 
and to ask the dual questions^ Dc^es the program do what it is intended to do? And, 
if not;, why not? Moreover, Hke many other comprehensive activities that involve 
human relationships at the most fundamental level, slippages occur and contingen- 
cies frequenUy arise who^e impact on the process must be assessed; And, given the 
imprecise nature of the current state of the art, period evaluation just raakes good 
management sense. 

Thes^^ that fair treatment of the principal be one of the foci of the 

evaluation design is intended to give prominence to the fact that the evaluation of 
prindpals, while ah abspl^^^ necessity, is nonetheless a complex process for the 
evaluatee. 0ne of the minimal expectations of the principal should be that his or her 
fair treatment is guaranteed at every stage of the activity. 

TKe insights of those who are the focas of the activity are probably unmatched 
in revealing the strengths and weaknesses of the process. As such, they should be 
sought when designing arid coriductirig the assessment: Moreover, the involvement 
of principals should contribute to the development of a sense of ownership in the 
system as well as contfibute to the quality of the analyses. 

l^jpr lmplim^^^ No major regulatory or fiscal implications are perceived to 
implement this recommendation. 



The Nature and Uses of Evaluaiion Instruments 

Concerning the nature and uses of evaluation instruments, it is recommended 

that: 

#7. 10. Because of its necessary centrali ty to the entire eyaluatiori process, great 
care should be exercised to erisure that the evaluation instrument used is 
highly compatible with the stated purposes of the evaluation. Moreover, 
the six major functions of the pfincipalship, particularly the central re- 
sponsibility for instructional maintenance and improvement, should be 
used as the building blocks for construction of the eyaluatibri instru- 
ment. And, finally, performarice criteria sKould be used to measure the 
objectives of the evaluation. However, the performance criteria used as 
well as the entire instrument should be desigried to ensure thatmean- 
irigfu! differentiation of levels of performance can be assessed and dis- 
played, ah^ so that the necessary planned indiyidualized professiorial 
development program (IPDP) cari be more readily implemented: 

Rational?. The need for a close fit between the purposes of evaluation and the 
tTifrVvument employed to i stablish performance standards and assess achievement is 
obviou^; The evaluation instrument is the primary means of implementing many of 
the objectives of eva uation. The recommended use of the six major functions of the 
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pnnapalship as the building blocks for cdnstructten 61 the instrument is intended to 
caU attention, in rtill another waj^ to the absolute necessity of a close match between 
the recommended role of the principal and the jjiirpuses of evaluation: 

the exclusive use of nebulous or open-ended essaj -tvpe descriptions of either 
i?erfbnnance standards to be used or the assessment of reWlts of ah evaluation will 
in no way be adequate to serve the multiple purposes of evaluation called for here, or 
facilitate the successful implementation of the recommended procedures to govern 
the activity: Rather, what is required are perfdrmahce criteria that are valid and reli- 
able measures of ciiaracteristics that are being evaluated, supported by meaningful 
riarrative statements. 

The achievement of the three dver-rjdihg purposes of evaluation is also depend 
dent upon the meartingful^differentiation of levels of performance. The individual is 
hot likely to know about his or her own professional developiheht heeds provided 
only a "satisfactory" or "unsatisfactory" rating oh one or more of the performance 
criteria. Nor will the performance of the school or the school system be possible with 
such responses. Indeed, the very use of performance criteria implies a rating scale of 
different, and relatively sophisticated, levels of achievement. 

Mfl/or^/mpijcflfjonrsi. No major regulatory or fiscal^implicatiohs would be re- 
quired to implement this recbiri men dation. However, many districts will need to 
engage in a major overhaul of their existing evaluation instruments. This largely 
technical problem should be easily Solved. Not so easily resolved, however, is the 
requirement that evaluators possess the requisite skiH , to effectively implement the 
differential instrument called for here. This absolute prerequisite is additional justi - 
Fication for the need to provide a comprehensive professional development program 
for evaluators in performance appiraisal. 
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BECTIQNEIGHT 
A Recapitulation olthe R£mmmendatiom 
And Their Major Perceived Implications 



This report contains a total of forty-eight |48) recommendations for eriharidrig 
the effectiveness of the prihdpalship in the schools of this state. The recommenda- 
tions 5pan a full range of activities from strengthening the pool of candidates for the 
prindpalship {preparation^ p^^ certificatibn requirements, arid selection prac- 

tices), to eriharidrig the effectiveriess of existirig principals (professional develop- 
ment practices and evaluation practices)._Alj of the recommehdatipris on these issues 
vvere driven by a rationale on what the Gommissiori believes should be the role and 
funchon of the prindpal in striving for quality schooling. 

The distribution of the forty-eight recommendations by topical area is as fol- 



lows: 

the role arid furictiori of priricipals 1 recomrnendation 

preparation programs 16 recommendatidris 

certificatibri requirements 7 recommendations 

selection practices 9 recommendations 

pfofessidnal deyeldprnent practices 5 recbmmeridatidris 

evaluation practices .16 recommeridatioris 



For the rribst part, no sigriificarice should be attributed to the urieveri riumber of 
recommendations across the six categories. All six areas are regarded to be critical by 
th^ Cbrrimissibri. Differences in the number rcnect the particular approaches used 
by sub-committees iri exaniiriirig topics more thari they do the relative importance 
that the Cdmmissldri assigned td an issue. The dne general exceptidn to this pattern 
coiicerns preparatiori programs. The relatively large number of reeorririieridatioris 
here does in fact reflect the importance the Commission has given to the need for 
strengtheriirig precertification preparatidh programs for principals bffered by col- 
leges arid uriiversities. 

A recapitulatidn of the themes df the fdrty-eight recbmmendatidns is presented 
iri the following table. Also shown is the nature of the major perceived iriipHcatiori(s) 
of each recommendation for the o^'ganization that the recommendation is directed to 
(Ibcal schbdl districts, colleges or universities, the Maryland State Departrrient of 
Edueatiori, the Marylarid State Board for Higher Educatiori). Three possible types of 
major implications are established: 

P = a program modification would be required to implement the 

recbmmendation 
R = a regulatory modification would be required to implement the 

recbmrrieridatibri 

F = riiajor riew financial resources would be required to implement the 
recommendation 
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TABLE B.1 

1 ReMpituiato^ of the Themes of the Comnilssldh 
Recommendations and their Perceived Major Impiicatlohs 



Organization($) RecoinmendaHoh Directed to 
and Nature of Perceived Impikation'' 



Themes of the Recommendations' 



_ _ State Slate 

M*!: Colleges Department Board jor 

ichooi and of Highei 

Universities Education Edufatipn 



SECTieN TWO: ROLE AND FUNCTION 

2. 1 . principal should provide both the educational leadership and 
management direction for the school in six functional areas 



SEQiO'^' THREE: PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

Stumit Rixmtmcnt mtAMssm 

3; 1 ; QUs and LEAs shdiilcS m/^e in systematic and sustained 
recfiiiliilerit; special atteniiun should be given to recruitment of 
minority group members and women, and individuals outside 
education who can meet certificatton requirements 

3,2. admission standards should assure admission of only intellectuallv 
promising and those who have aptitude for the principalship; C&Us 
should make use of pre-admission skill exercises for both admission 
decisions and program planning 

3;3; individuals admitted to program must hold (or be eligible to hold) 
an advanced professional certificate (APCj, or its equivalent, 
directly related to area of teaching _ .. 

3.1 C&U, aided by LEAs and MSDE, should aggressi\'ely seek ways to 
promote full-time studv 

3,5, MSBHE should accelerate planning for an approved program on 
Eastern Shore 



P 



I!F 
P 

Pi 



R 
F 



RF 



ERIC 
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TABLE 8.1 iconmuBd) 



Organizationls) Recontaiendation Direcled to 
and Nature ol Perceived impi btion^ 



- :: _ Slate Stale 
_., ^ Local Colleges Department Board for 
Themes of the Recommendations' School and of - Higher- 
Districts Universities _ Education. 



3.6. program should include hoi less than 36 graduate semester hours of 

which 6 are devoted to clinical experiences P R 

3.7. program should give prominence to largo body of concept uaj 

knowledge and the de\'elQpmenl of clinical skills in ten areas P R 

3.8. program should reflect demonstrable differences in levels of the 

principalship PR 
3:9. program fcld indude acquisition of cognitive knowledge in 

P R 

P,F R 

3. 11. candidates for graduation must demonstrate comfcfencies in clinical 

skill areas I^F R 

3.12. G&Us should move away from almost exclusive use of the didactic 
approach in a classroom setting; sfioald establish mechanism for 
joint development of instructional materials and joint use of 

prdmisiirig techribldgy P 



3. 10. numerous, well-designed, and diverse clinical experiences are 



Matm with Constitimt Gwuys 

3: 13; meaningful cooperation between CfiUs and LEAs must be 
aggressively pursued, especially with regard to recruitment of 
promising candidates, development of intensive clinical experiences, 
and improvement of research component of program P 



: . ; !; mm, working wiih state's publ;c C&Us, should seek changes in 
t : isti^g st?te funding formulaf and adopt an allocation syslem tlial 
Ti&fe adequately supports hig^^er costs of graduate professional 
ediiritioii 

3; 15. MSDh should undertake a comprehensive reassessment of its 

current program approval standards 

3. 16 C&Us should engage in periodic comprehensive seif-evaluatioiis 

SECriON FeUR: eERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
Crj/frifl^)r/fiifi3/Cfr|i/if(j|i0!i 

4.1. applicants must satisfy 3 conditions: hold, or be eligible to hold, an 
advanced professional certificate (APQi hold a master's degree from 
an accredited C or U; and, have 5 vcars of successful teaching 
experience at appropriate level 

4.2. forj.ra.duates.of.a Marviand-accrediied C or U, only those who 
complete an approved program for school-based administrators 
should be eligible for a certificate (a S'Vear transition period should 
be allowed for impleirientation) 

4.3. graduates of an approved program for schoDl-based administrators 
offered by an accredited C or U in Maryland must successfully 
complete an MSDEassessment exercise 

4.4. grajiiates.of.an accredited C or tJ outside the state must submit a 
comprehensive case file for review and approval by an MSDE panel, 
and those with less than 3 years of experience as a principal must 
successfully complete an MSDE assessment exercise 

4.5. existing practice of awarding certificate based on level of assignment 
should be retained 

4.6. a certificate for a practicing principal should be required to be 
renewed every 5 years and requirements for renewal should be 
established in an individualized professional development plan 
(IPDP) designed by employing district and the candidate 



Orfjintzationis) Recommendation Directed to 
and Nature of Pefceived Impiicatinn'' 

Stale State 

Local Colleges Department Board for 

Themes of the Recoiiitnendations' School and of Hi^» 
Districts Universities Education Fdnfation 

4.7. a cei'tificate for non-pfacticing principal, including assistant 
principals, slioiild be required to be renewed every 5 years; 
requirements for renewal iiiay be met by cdmpletiiig locally 
approved workshops or programs, and/or MSDE approved 
workshops or programs, and/or coursework at a C or U; individu?is 



not employed as a pxactidng.principal for a 5-year^ 

successfuily complete an NiSDE assessment exercise P jP P,R,F 

SECTION FIVE: SELECTION PRACnCES 

5. 1 . LEAs should establish a comprehensive 3-step process tha^ 
encomjpasses pre-screening, screening, and selection activities P 

5.2. LEAs shoaid establish and publish a compreheDsive policy which 
identifies the process and procedures lo be used . . P,R 

5.3. LEAs should consider generating an applicant pool of potential 
candidates P 

5.4. i EAs should establish selectidri practices that have applicant intake 
processes that are open to all who meet eligibility requirements P 

5.5. LEAs should establish selection practices that balance 'm\'}p\v 

sources of evidence and multiple sources of assessment infor-iia; on P 
5:6; LEAs shoald.continnally evaluate.the results of. their selection 

practices in terms f ethnic and gender representation P 
5.7. personnel from each segment of the selection process should be 

involved in evaluation P 



ERIC 



7S 



5.8. cbmprthcrisive supply and demand study shonid be condocted 
periodically, sponsored by LEAs, CiUs, the MSDE, and the 
MSBHE 

5.9. l)eginning and career salaries must be rimpetilive with business 
and government p 



P P P p 



SECTION SIX: PROPiSSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PRACTlGES 

6.1. ajolicy commitment and adequate financSal support by lEAs, the 
MSDE, and C&Us are.essentiai for the development and 

implementaBon of meaningy professional develo^^ p,R,F pj p.p 

6.2. LEAs should be prime decision maker for the design and 
mipiementation of programs; programs should address district ... 
concerr,i as well as individualized professional development plans 
(IPDPs): ; ;:: P 

6.3. each LEA program should be developed as a resuit of a 
collaboration effort among.tlie.MSDE, e&Us, and other LEAs, 
especially where re^onal programs may be more feasible; C&Us are 

^"^^^3^. ^°:P^°^'^^ ^ MSDE should also 

develop programs that address state-wide concerns, in collaboration 

with LEAs P P P 

6;4. the administrative evaluation process of LEAs should also include 

iridividiJalized professional development.plans jlPDPsj that contain 

objectives jointly agreed upon by the.individuai and the evaluator P,R 
6.5. the reward system.used by MUs must be modified so that 

incentives,. not barriers, exist for faculty to actively participate in 

professional development programs p 

SECTON SEVEN: E\ftLUATION PRAQICES 



7.1. the long-standing tradition of \aA control over all aspects of 
evaluation should be retariei-' 



ERIC 



Mim (continued) 



Organlzatio/i(sj Reconimendation Directed to 
and Nature of F rccived Implicatiiyh^ 

State State 
Local Colleges Department Board for 
Themerof the Recommendatidhs* School and ; of .Higher 
Districts Universities Education Education 

Purposes 

7.2. the overriding purposes of evaluation should be three-fold: serve as 
a means to help individuals improve their effectiveness; aid in 
improving the quality of education at the building site; and 

contribute to over-all school system performance P 

?rocedum housed 

7.3. six common components should be incorporated in allf valuations 

7.4. distinctio.ns_in the wkmd ftinction oLelementary middle/junior 

high, and senior high principals should he appropriately reflected P 
7:5; formai evaluations for both newly appointed principals and for 

those in first year of a reassignment should be conducted at end of 

first jear, arid at two-year 'ritervals thereafter; prime responsibility 

for the evaluation should be assigned to an individual in regular 

contact with the evalualee; however, great care should be exerci? r i 

in tttablishing the number of principals assigned to one evaluator P 
7:6; supporting data to be used in the evaluation should be (established 

by the evaluator and evaluati'e at cdmmenCemerit of the process; 

carefully constructed and highly individualized self-evaluations 

sh(3uld be an integral part of the evalua^^^^^ P 

the processes and practices used by the principal iii monitoiing 

student performance data and. fa_cujty . performance data and the 

way in which these data are used to achieve school system goals 

should be included in scope rf the evaluation P,F 



^1^:^^°^^^:^°""'"'* necessary resouites for the periodic and 
systematic training in persdririei appraisal for all evaluators ... 

7.9. all elements of the evalualibri procedures used should.be subject to 
periodic analysis; principals should be deeply engaged in these 
assessrnents 

the Natun Use of EvdmHon Inslrumen fs 

7.10. gr^^t care should be exercised to ensure that the .evaluation 
instrument is compatible with the stated purposes of the evaluation; 
six major functions of the principaiship, particularly the central 
responsibility for inslructional maintenance and improvement, 
should^be used as building blocks for construction of the 
iJi^trument; performance criteria should be- used to measure 
objectives of evaluation; performance aiteria, as well as entire 
instrament, should be designed to ensure that.meaningfui 
differentiation of levels of performance.can be assessed and so that 
individualized professional development plans (IPDPs) can be 
readily implerhented 



* Frequent organizational abbreviations Used 
LEA —local school system 
£&IJ —cotiege and university 
^^^^ —Maryland State Department of Educatjon.. 
MSBHE— Maryland State Board for Higher Education 

Nature of major perceived implication 
P— program motui7cation(s) rccf^uiredto implement 
R-regulatory modificaijon(<) icquired to implemtnl 
F— new financial resources required to implement 
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